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HE THINKS HE CAN. 


” Can he (BLAINE) satisfy, or, at least, pacify, them [the Germans] without angering irreconcilably the Prohibition Republicans? He is as smart - 
as he is said to be if—he can,”"—New York Sun. | \. 
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_ the giving of testimony began; 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS ‘OF HARFER'S PERIODICALS. 


ib 


Fiarrer’s Macazine, and 
Ilarper’s Bazar way be had for the years 1881, 
1882,and 1883. Those wishing.to complete their 
files will please send in their orders promptly.» 
Jt is Messrs. Harver & Brornenrs’ zntention an 
future to keep the hack numbers of these period- 
(cals for three years only. Ei 
“ As fresh and sparkling as the boys and girls for whom it is 
published. It is indeed a capital weekly for our young folk.”— 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 

AN Inivsrraten WEEKLY, 
Published Anaust 19, contains Part Voof The Story of a Ring,” 
hy Leey C. ; | 
. “CAMP MELANCHOLY,” 
a most entertaining short story, by Enwarn Trex STEVENSON ; 
Chapter NV. of the sevial story Ly ft Behind” “ A Country 
Bou’s Lathe,” by Newnan ; and other iuteresting stories and 
sketches. 

The art work of this number inclides drawings Unstrating the 

tert by Jessiz Suepurep, Harry Bearp, J. G. Krancts, and other 
well-known artists. 

“THE CHILDREN'S STOR ¥-TELLER” 
isa characteristic engraving on wood, showing the renowned Haxs 
CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN in the act of relating pne of his own wondrous 
tales to an audience of little folk. A sketéh of his life by MarGaret 
E. SAnGstErR accompunies the picture, 


Harrer’s YounG $2.00 per Yrar. 
A specimen copy of Varerr’s will be sent on 
receipt of a three-cent 


4 
THE FACTS AGAIN. 

CORRESPONDENT in Maine informs us that 

the more unscrupulous BL ANE papers in that 
State assert that after the publication of the MULLI- 
GAN letters HARPER'S WEEKLY’ declared that Mr. 
BLAINE’s explanation of them was perfectly satisfac- 
tory. Thisis an assertion characteristic of the BLAINE 
campaign.; We are not aware that Mr. BLAINE has 
ever, explained the MULLIGAN ]]/tters, except in the 
letter of Mr. PHELPS to the Ereig¢ny Post, which we 
published when it was issued, gnd which we then 
stated to be unsatisfactory. The article from Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY which is alleged ito be an expression 
of satisfaction with Mr. BLAINE’: explanation of the 
MULLIGAN letters is an article of ‘an entirely different 
kind, as we have more than one¢ stated, and we shall 
cheerfully state the facts as often'as may be necessary. 
Seon after the nomination of Mr.. BLAINE, the Chi- 
eago Tribune, which earnestly; opposed his nomina- 
tion in 1876 upon the general ground of the railroad 
transactions, and which has néver given any reason 
but Mr. PHELPs’s letter for its! present vehement ad- 
vocacy of the election of a candidate whom it then 
held to be unfit to be nominated, published an article 
from HARPER'S WEEKLY, dated May 13, 1876, which 
stated that,in the absence of further evidence, Mr.. 
BLAINE'S speech of April 24, 1876, must be regarded 
as a wholly satisfactory explanniion. There had been 
rumors of the facts which have been since disclosed, 
and an understanding that they were to be made pub- 
lic to afféet the chances of Mr.. BLAINE’s nomination 
at Cincinnati. On the 24th 6° April, therefore, Mr. 
BLAINE’ made a personal expl:ination in the House 
in regard to some of his railréad transactions, some 
of which statements were disproved by the evidence 
subsequently taken. This explanation, however, was 
generally accepted by the country as satisfactory, and 
it was immediately after this explanation of the 24th 
of April that the article in H\RPER’s WEEKLY was 
published, which declared that, | in the absence of other 
evidence, the speech of Mr, BiAINE was a complete 

vindication. 

On the’15th of. May, howeve®, and several days aft- 

er the issue of the WEEKLY, which was dated some- 
what in advance, the inquiry of the committee and 
Toward the end of 
May Mr. MULLIGAN appeared as-a witness, and Mr. 
BLAINE’S extraordinary endedvors began to obtain 
and to keep the letters whieh vzhen he made his ‘‘ ex-. 
planation” of the 24th of April he apparently supposed 
to have been destroyed. He obtained possession of 
the letters under a promise to return them, which he 
violated: and after keeping them for some time he 
was forced by the public demand to read them in the 
House, in such order and with such comment as he 
chose, putting them in his pocket when he had read 
them. Here was other evidence, in the absence of 
which HARPER’s WEEKLY had held Mr. BLAINE to be 
exculpated. Mr. BLAINE's explanation of the letters 
could not be called satisfactory by HARPER'S WEEK- 
LY or by any-other journal, for he made no explana- 
tion. And the assertion, therefore, that it pronounced 
such an explanation satisfactory is a deliberate falsi- 
{ication of the fact, and the reproduction of its article 


of May 13, which-was published before the scope of the 


charges against Mr. BLAINE and the evidence to sus- 
tain them were known—except as he chose to state 
the matter on the 24th of April—as proof of its incon- 
sistency is worthy of the newspapers which hope to 
secure the election of Mr. BLAINE by carefully exclud- 
ing from.their columns all allusion to the real grounds 
of the wide-spread and significant Republican protest 
against the shame and the peril of his nomination, 
and which affect to think it extraordinary that any 
original Republican should refuse to vote for a can- 
didate who in the face of his own letters and of all the 
evidence has not insisted upon the completion of the 


investigation. 


A SIDE SHOW, 


AFTER long reflection General BUTLER has decided 
that he can aid Mr. BLAINE’s chances most surely by 
presenting himself as a Presidential candidate, and 
drawing as many votes as possible from Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND. The plan of the BUTLER campaign is undoubt- 
edly to try to defeat Mr. CLEVELAND in New York by 
diverting from his support the Tammany vote, and by 
persuading the ‘‘ working-men” that General BUTLER 
is especially their friend, and Mr. CLEVELAND their 
enemy. The real character and significance of the 
BLAINE canvass become only plainer to intelligent 
men as they see BUTLER coming to its aid, and as they 
watch the evasions of the law to which its managers 
resort in order to extort money from the public em- 
ployes. 

The real supporters of BUTLER are of course very 
few—supporters, we mean, who actually wish to see 
him President. ' But the regular candidate of any con- 
siderable political organization will always command 


a large part of its votes, and to these in this case are |, 


to be added the ignorant voters who can be persuaded 
that their interests would be safer in the care of ButT- 
LER, and those who ‘‘ would like to see what he would 
do” —a feeling which was very serviceable to him in 
his remarkable canvass two years ago. It would be 
very difficult for any intelligent ‘* working-man” or 
‘*anti-monopolist” to show from the career of General 
BUTLER What course upon any public question he 
would or would not probably pursue. The one thing 
which his career has impressed upon the public mind 
is that he will do whatever he thinks will most cer- 
tainly advance his own fortunes. In other words, no 
man in our recent politics has more impressed the 
country as a demagogue than he. A man like But- 
LER and men like the Tammany leaders know in- 
stinctively that from a firm, courageous, independent, 
upright, and honorable public officer like Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND they have nothing to hope. He has not hesi- 
tated to defy and disregard them in the past, and he 
would no less reject their counsel, their cajolery, and 
their attempted coercion in the future. In thi$ cam-— 
paign they naturally gravitate to the candidate who. 
represents political jobbery and an ea public virtue 
rather than to the representative of administrative 
honesty. 

Political principles it would be as hard to find in 
the career of General BUTLER as in Tammany Hall 
or among the BLAINE dynamiters. Impudence and 
vociferous self-assertion they all have in common. 
BUTLER’S appearance as a candidate adds another ele- 
ment of uncertainty to the campaign, because some 
Democrats who dislike Mr. CLEVELAND for his firm- 
ness and honesty will be willing to vote for another 
candidate who is classed as a Democrat, as some Re- 
publicans who under no circumstances will vote for 
Mr. BLAINE, but who are disinclined to vote for a 
Democrat, will support the Prohibitionist, Mr. St. 
JOHN, who is an old Republican. But no intelligent 
‘‘ working-man,” as we have said, nor any such ‘‘anti- 

-monopolist,” can suppose General BUTLER to be any - 
more sincerely devoted to their cause than any sensi- 
ble woman ought to suppose him to be really interest- 
ed in the movement for woman suffrage. He will be 
very glad indeed to receive their votes. But honest 
men who have honest ends in view will serve those 
ends most surely by trusting to proved honesty rather 
than to fine professions of honesty. . Honest pérform- 
ance of official duty is the best guarantee to the voter 

_ that official duty will be honestly performed. | 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. . 


PRESIDENT WHITE, of Cornell University, and Gen- 
eral CHAMBERLAIN, of Maine, have announced their 
intention to vote for Mr. BLAINE. But the manner 
in which they do it is most significant, and can give 
little consolation to those who, against the sentiment 
with which President WHITE and General CHAMBER- 
LAIN are in sympathy, and which held that the nom- 
ination was unfit to be made, succeeded in making it. 
President WHITE votes for Mr. BLAINE because he 


thinks that the Republican party is more trustworthy | 


upon the question of civil service reform than the 
Democratic party. He does not deny the proved 
fidelity of Governor CLEVELAND to the reform, but 
he hopes that Mr. BLAINE, although not a reformer 
hitherto, will carry out the work for which the party 
platform declares. But if the reform had been in any 
just sense earnestly desired by the party as a sincere 


been nominated? The endeavor of Republican re. 
formers has been directed to make reform an accepted 
and honest party principle. But the nomination 
shows, at least, that their effort has not succeeded. 
If parties are to be judged by their action in Convey)- 
tion, the nomination of a pronounced civil service 
reformer, with quite pluck and official experience 
enough to stand by his principles, is very much more 
promising than a sound doctrine in the platform dis. 
credited by the nomination. 

General CHAMBERLAIN does not disguise his distrust 
of the influences that procured the nomination of Mr. 
BLAINE. It is with evident reluctance that he says 
of the report that he should vote for Mr. CLEVELAND: 

“It probably grew out of the feeling on the part of some of tho 
‘ring men’ in the Republican party that they had abused me so 
much that it wonld be more than human (or less) to expect me to 
support a party they expected to manage. But lama Republican, 
and deem it the best course for me to stand by my party, in hopes 
that before long the best elements in it will be able to prevail. | 
do not rebuke others with whom I sympathize on general grounds 
for taking a course different from mine; but for me to abide 
quietly within the lines of the party seems the consistent and 
manly course,” 


This is very significant, and when to such sincere 
words of such men as President WHITE and Gener] 
CHAMBERLAIN are added the known opinions of other 
Republican leaders concerning Mr. BLAINE and thie 
wisdom and tendency of his nomination, the deep dis- 
trust and’apprehension of the best Republican intelli- 
gence become more evident than ever. There is no 
heart and no hope in this kind of support of a candi- 
date. Mr, THEODORE ROOSEVELT also, to whom Pre- 
sident WHITE’s letter is addressed, says that he must 
support Mr. BLAINE because of his view of the duty 
of a delegate toa nominating Convention, and because 
he can do his work better within the party. This, too, 
is a reluctant position. But it was not in such a spirit 
and with such hesitating distrust that the young Re- 
publicang of ’56 and ’60 and ’64 and ’68 entered upon 
the Pameren- The cause and the candidate were 
identified in their minds, and with an untiring enthu- 
siasm of conviction and purpose they fought the good 
fight. 

Such feeling, such pride in the cause and the can- 
didate,, sre impossible to Republicans now, and those 
who hike had the deepest faith and the highest pride 
in the party stand aloof, or propose to purge it by de- 
feat of its unworthy candidate, or reluctantly decide 
to vote for him, with General CHAMBERLAIN, not re- 
buking others with whom they sympathize on gener- 
al grounds for taking a course different from theirs. 
This is not the delight of battle nor the forecast of 
victory, and this is the reason that, instead of that 
electric storm of enthusiasm which was to thrill the 
country, we have in the BLAINE campaign nothing but 
quibbles, shifts, and evasions, praise of the old party, 
a whirlwind of lies, and furious abuse of Republicans 
who decline to vote for a candidate whom they be- 
lieve to have proved his unfitness for the highest 
official trust. 


A FORECAST. 


THE question is asked whether the election of Mr. 
CLEVELAND would not be a mere party success, and 
whether he could be expected to be more than a party 
President. The answer to this question must be 
found in the character and career of the candidate, 
and in the circumstances of the election. Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND is a Democrat, but he was elected Mayor of 
Buffalo and Governor of New York by the votes of 
members of both parties, and in both positions he has 
proved his entire independence of mere party dicta- 
tion. No man in public life has shown greater firnm- 
ness in adhering to his own convictions, and in re- 
jecting the counsels and the attempted coercion of the 
less reputable influences in his party. The opposition 
of Tammany and of BUTLER springs, as we say else- 
where, from the conviction, founded upon experience, 
that the tendencies and influences which they repre- 
sent would be powerless to control him. 

The same kind of support which he has derived as 
Goyernor.from the knowledge that many voters wlio 
were not Democrats favored his election, would fol- 
low him into the Presidency. The Republican pro- 
test against the election of Mr. BLAINE, and the ex- 


| tent and character of the Republican adhesion to Mr. 


CLEVELAND, would naturally confirm Mr. CLEVF 
LAND's independence of evil party counsels and tend- 
encies. As President WHITE points out in his letter. 
both Democrats and Republicans will decline to touch 
the tariff or the general financial system, while the 
condition of the navy must influence the tone of our 
foreign policy. The question of patronage, therefore, 
is of especial importance, and the chief apprehension 
has been that there would be ‘‘a clean sweep” of the 
civil service. That a party change or a factional 
change in the Executive would lead to changes 1! 
many important offices is probable. This would be 
true whether Mr. CLEVELAND or Mr. BLAINE were 
elected. But no man would be so likely to respect 
sound reform principles as the chief executive officer 
of a great State who has proved his fidelity to them 
against the pressure of powerful leaders and the fac- 
tions of his own party. Mr. BLAINE has never shown 


party object, could a candidate like Mr. BLAINE have 


> 


any interest in those principles, and if his practice as 
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a political manager in Maine and elsewhere has con- 
formed to them, it is unknown to us; and if his es- 
ial representatives in this campaign and the circle 
that would surround him in the Presidency are men 
who have any sincere practical faith in the reformed 
system, and resolute determination to enforce it, the 
fact is certainly not suspected by the country. 
There has been no time in this generation when 
party differences had so little significance as now, 
and when the spirit and methods of administration 
were more important. As this is the time when Re- 
publicans are asked to prove their fidelity to their 
party by voting for a Presidential candidate who in 
the judgment of so many Republicans has demon- 
strated his unfitness for the office, it is peculiarly the 
moment for inquiring whether a party which makes 
an adequate declaration upon reform, and then nom- 
inates a candidate who seems to intelligent, patriotic, 
and disinterested members of the party to be lacking 
in-official integrity, does not belie its own declaration, 
and invite for that occasion the profound distrust of 
voters who really desire reform. Such voters know 
that a proved civil service reformer like Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND, supported by a Congress as much in earnest as 
he, would carry the cause forward an not backward. 
And such voters must take care to vote for Represent- 
atives in Congress who are as intelligent and resolute 
in their faith and practice upon the subject as the 
* Governor of New York has shown himself to be. + 


A WORD WORTH HEEDING. 


TuF Independent address to the voters of Massachusetts 
is a vigorous and pungent appeal which ought not to be 
lost even upon Republicans who intend to vote for Mr. 
BLAINE upon the ground that the party ought to be sus- 
tained, Every such Republican, unless he has taken leave 
of his common-sense, will admit that a time may come when 
it is not a duty to sustain the party without regard to the 
party measures or the party candidates. 

This time will appear to different men to come at differ- 
enttimes. But it is not surprising that many Republicans, 
upon looking at the arraignment of the party which is made 


by this address, and at the character of the nomination 


which has followed all that is recited m the address, may 


well feel that it is time to call a halt, nnless they think. 


that whatever is called Republican ought to be supported, 
at allcosts, for that reason. 
There is no more striking and snggestive passage in the 
address than that which, speaking of the Republican can- 
didate, proceeds: “Upon the evidence already produced 
we believe him guilty, and we know that many of his prom- 
inent supporters share our belief. Their declarations be- 
fore his pomination, their silence or their guarded language 
in public addresses since, are conclusive evidence of this.” 


STARVING AT CAPE SABINE. 


THE saddening accounts of privation and suffering at 
Cape Sabine, and theastraits of starvation which drove 
some of the survivors, enfeebled in body and mind by the 
long and desperate struggle with hunger, to sustain their 
fast-failing life on the dead bodies of their comrades, re- 
flect no dishonor on the men whom official imbecility, or 
worse negligence, left to starve where they should have 
found a pleutiful supply of food. The discredit and dis- 
honor rest elsewhere; and official investigation should at 
once, and with stern impartiality, fix the responsibility on 
the right parties, and mete out the severest punishment 
which can be inflicted upon them. | 


THE REFORMED CAB-DRIVER. 


Tir New York Cab Company has already fulfilled an 
important part of its mission. It was organized in the be- 


lief that there was a demand for a speedier and more high- 


ly specialized conveyance than the horse-car or the omni- 
bus, at rates which would remunerate the owners of the ve- 
_-hicles employed, without enabling a driver to retire on the 
immodest competency amassed by half a dozen engage- 
- ments. In this aspect the company has been successful. 
It has also sneceeded in the more difficult task of convert- 
ing the old hack-driver to the proposition that there was 
more money to be made by carrying any ten passengers for 
one dollar each than one passenger for five dollars. The 
success of the new company induced many of the. cab- 
drivers of the old and unreformed school to repaint their 
vehicles in imitation of the cheap cabs. The public, how- 
ever, quickly ascertained that a cab was not necessarily 
cheap because it was.yellow, and the apathy displayed by 
the public toward demi- yellow cabs has now induced a 
large number of cab-drivers to come down not only to, 
pe below, the rates established by the pioneers of cheap 
cabs. 
These rates are not yet so low that the war of rates in 
cabs threatens the same disastrous results as are threat- 
ened by a war of rates between the trunk lines. The 
rates established by the associated cab-drivers offer a toler- 
able approximation to the rates of foreign cities, consider- 
ing the comparative cost here and abroad of other things. 
They may for a time be less remunerative than the old 
rates, simply because there are not so many people here as 


in London or Paris who may be classed as habitual riders _ 


in cabs. The taking of a cab in New York, except upon 


urgent occasions, has been an extravagance which none 


but rich men were justified in committing. To persuade 
people to whom time is only to a limited extent money that 
it may be worth their while to take cabs habitually in- 
Stead of occasionally, or occasionally instead of not at all, 


requires not only the decisive lowering of fares which has: 


already been effected ; it requires also the lapse of some 


time in order to adjust the intellectual and locomotive hab- : 


its of people to the new scale of prices. It is quite possi- 


ble that, for a time, the cab-drivers of the association may 


| lowed or resisted as your own judgment shall dictate. 


make less money, not than they have been making lately, 
but than they made before the New York Cab Company 


entered upon its competition with them. But this can not 
be a long time. There are many people in New York who 
now walk between the ferries or the stations of the elevated 
roads and their homes or places of business, even in bad 
weather, who will acquire the habit of taking cabs now 


that the hire of a cab for a mile does not equal the hire of 


a Jaborer for a day. There are in London no fewer than 
5805 hansom cabs, and 3847 four-wheelers. With fares re- 
duced to the London point, and with the increase of the 
cab-taking class which this reduction will bring, it may be 
reasonably expected that New York and its suburbs will 
furnish profitable employment for at least 3000 cabs. 


‘MR. SCHURZ’S SPEECH. 


THE speech delivered in Brooklyn a fortnight since by 
CARL SCHURZ is a model of the true method of political 
discussion. It is perfectly clear in statement, resistless in 
logic, and moderate in tone. It was very effective in de- 
livery, and yet is entirely free from clap-trap. It is re- 
morseless in its exposure of the significance of all the facts 
which it marshals, yet there is no touch of intentional in- 
justice or misrepresenéation. From the time that Mr. 
BLAINE was nominated there have been a great many Re- 
publicans, who read only the most unscrupulous party or- 
gans, constantly asking, “ What are the MULLIGAN letters, 
and why is Mr. BLAINE said to have traded in his office ?” 
Such Republicans will never learn from the organs, because 
by common consent they refrain from publishing the letters, 
or from referring to them and attempting an explanation. 
They tell us that this or that distinguished man is satisfied 
to vote for Mr. BLAINE; that his opponents are soreheads 
and Pharisees; that they have some secret mean motive; 
that they are at best a contemptible crew; but they do not 
explain Mr. BLAINE’s own words. — 

In Mr. ScHURz’s spéech Republicans will find the whole 
story plainly told, and the essential significance of this elec- 
tion fairly ahd strongly set forth. The BLatNr orators 
have celebrated the worth and the services of the Repub- 
lican party, and they have done this as a reason for sup- 
porting a candidate whose official conduct they do not at- 
tempt to.explain or defend, saying either that the charges 
are old, or that they have been settled, or that they do not 
believe them. That the charges are old is of no importance 
if they are true; that they have been settled is untrue, 
since a great body of Republicans who are perfectly familiar 
with them do not know of any settlement; And that orators 
say that they do not believe them is merely an expression 
of opinion, and not evidence or explanation. The argu- 
ment thus far offered for the support of Mr. BLAINE would 
require the support of Dorsry if he were the candidate. 

Mr. SCHURZ’s speech is a refreshing and remarkable con- 
trast to the speeches of the BLAINE orators. The only re- 
ply to it which has been attempted is the same old slang- 
whanging personal abuse and ribaldry that were poured 
out upon SEWARD and SUMNER when they pleaded for jus- 
tice and honesty in politics. But happily experience has 
shown that the argument which is addressed to the intelli- 


| gence and the conscience of the American people is never 


lost. 


SOUND ADVICE. 


WE agree with the Evening Post that better advice for the 
present crisis can not be given to the intelligent voter than 
the following from the New York Tribune. The remarks 
were made, indeed, when the Tribune was opposing Repub- 
lican nominations, and not, as now, supporting them. But 
the reader will decide whether they are not quite as good 
as those with which the Tribune now regales its readers. 


“The best’ course still open is that of independent, carnest, 
manly criticism and revision by the people of the acts and deci- 
sions of whatever body or bedies shall henceforth assume to pro- 
vide them with ready-made candidates, whether for Federal or for 
State offices. Treat all nominations simply as suggestions, to be fol- 
A caucus of 
members of Congress formerly made (in effect) both President 
and Vice-President: that power was abused, and the people set 
their heel upon it. National conventions will doubtless in good 
time travel the same road, and encounter a kindred fate. Afean- 
time hear and heed all proper suggestions of candidates ; then vote 
exactly as your own unfettered judgment shall dictate.” 


It adds, also, with great force: 


“When parties cease to have principles to fight for, they. either 
divide on fresh issues, coalesce, or become co-operative societies for 


the attainment of office, grow corrupt, and rot away.... We pro- | 


test against the slavish idea that party lines should be held so 
rigidly as to defeat objects the members of the party profess to 
seek.” 


These are precisely the sentiments of the Quincy Inde- 
pendent Republicans, which we quote elsewhere, and the 
exhortation “to treat nominations simply as suggestions,” 
and to “vote as your own unfettered judgment dictates,” 
will be followed to the letter by thousands of good Repub- 
licans in this year of grace. 


THE FRENCH IN THE EAST. 


THE exhibitions of military activity in the East by 
France within the last year have been so extensive that 
they.must be deliberate and systematic, but it is not easy 
to see what purpose valuable to France is to be attained 
by them. The extension of British markets has been ef- 
fected by conquest and colonization, but a system which 
involves an enormous merchant fleet and the command of 
the carrying trade can not be successfully imitated without 
these advantages. . 

So far, at least, the French operations in Madagasear and 
in Tonquin have neither promised substantial successes nor 
won France any honor. The most scandalous of all the 
French exploits is the recent bombardment of Kee-Lung. 
The report of this performance was discredited by the an- 
thorities at Paris, and it is to be hoped, now that it can no 
longer be denied, that it may be disavowed. Kee-Lung is a | 


port in the island of Formosa, which a French squadron ap- | 
peared before, and without a declaration Of war or any no- 
tification whatever, went on to bombard, for the purpose, 
as was explained by the admiral in command, of giving 
China to understand that France was tired of waiting for 
the acceptance of the French ultimatum. 

This act was indefensible and atrocions. If it had been 
done by China, it would have been condemned everywhere 
as the act of a barbarous power. But actors are to be 
judged by their acts, not acts by actors, and the character 
of this attack is not changed because it was done by a Eu- 
ropean republic, and not by an Asiatic empire. The con- 
stlar and-diplomatic representatives of Europe and Ameri- ° 
ca in the East commonly act together, generally, as appears, 
afterward, as cat’s-paws to pull English chestnuts eut of 
the fire. In this case, however, the American Minister 


should be instructed to protest against the action of France, 


even if he protests alone. ‘ 


PERSONAL, 


~ Tar Rev. Errpnaret Porter, late President of Union College, 
is travelling West along the line of the Union Pacifie Railroad. 
Though recently elected to the bishopric of Nebraska, it is not, “ 
believed that he will accept the honor. In personal appearance 

he bears a strong resemblance to his brother the Assistant Bishop - 
of New York, like whom he has cultivated literary tastes, delightful 

conversational powers, and an earnest sense of professional duty. 

The Churchmen of Nebraska are still trying to persuade him to 

become their bishop. He is gaining a good knowledge of them 

and their State during his present trip. : 

—The assertion is made by a recent writer that among English 
judges and barristers there has always been a strong prejudice 
against wearing hair on the face, and that until within a few years 
it would have been impossible to find a barrister with a miustache, 
while no English judge for some centuries has worn one. Our 
New York judges and “ barristers” are fond of hirsute appendages, 
which have been found useful in filtering—so to speak—the foul 
air of Twrep’s white marble Court-house. ’ 

—Crrvs W. is the youngest son of a clergyman of Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts. His brothers Dcpitey, Henry, and Ste- 
PHEN were sent to college, but Cyrrs at an early age received 
twenty-five dollars and the paternal blessing, He became a clerk 
in A. T. Stewart's store at a salary of $2 a week, and on entering 
into business for himself, as a dealer in paper, his fellow-clerks 
presented him with a diamond pin. “It took him twelve years to 
make a fortune. Since then he has heen.a eapitalist, and has — 
made several fortunes, say $20,000,000, 

—Dr. Kocn, the leading authority on cholera, declares that the 
real home of the disease is the banks of the Ganges. His_re- 
searches have so stimulated an educated Pole that the latter Irs 
offered himself for inoculation'with the cholera microbes, in order 
that Dr. Kocn may ascertain the precise effect of such treatment 
in a vigorous and healthy adult of middle‘age. 

‘—The late broker Mr. Josern C. Carry—called “ Cross-town” 
Carry because of his interest in one of the cross-town street rail- 
roads—was unddubtedly a victim to the rough horse-play in which 
his companions often indulge on the floor of the Stock Exchange. 
He never forgot the hazing they gave him last spring; it wounded 


‘his feelings too. But nobody supposes that the authors of it, or 


their associates, will change their manners. Yet most men of 
adult or mature age prefer physical peace in a crowds : 
—The Prince of Wales is said to be a free-trader, and a Social- 
ist to the extent of believing that many of the ideas and plans 
now identified with Socialism are thoroughly practical, Christian, 
and constitutional, so far as forms of government are concerned. 
He believes that the best-administered and most economical form 
of government is a constitutional monarchy, and that the English 
monarchy will endure, because it is the nucleus of a real republic. 
—The French Academy declined to take part in the unveiling 
of the monument to George Sand. It remembers that it took no 
share in similar honors paid to Batzac and BéranGer, and is said 
to be afraid that an exception in the present case might be con- 


.strued into a less admiration for these writers than for the author 


of Consuelo. The real reason for its reluctance, however, is doubt- 
less its respect for certain literary and ethical traditions which 
George Sand threw to the winds, 

—‘Only two painters ever existed,” exclaimed one of his ad- 
mirers to Mr. James A. WaistLer—* yourself and 
quez.” “ Why drag in VELAsquez ?” replied the modest Mr. James 


McNett. 


—The deed of presentation of Bartuotpi’s colossal statue of 
Liberty has been signed by the President of the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies and M. JeLes Ferry “ in the name of France,” and 
forwarded to Secretary FrELINGHUYSEN for preservation among our 
national archives. Deeds of great men all remind us how to make 
our lives sublime. —. 

—The directors of our Metropolitan Museum of Art dre to be 
congratulated on their enterprise in securing for exhibition the 
noble Warts collection of oil-paintings recently displayed in Lon- 
don. Probably there does not exist another available collection 
of pictures which would -be so gladly welcomed here by intelligent 
lovers of art. 

—Sir Erasmus Witson, who died on the 9th of August, was Pre- 
sident of the Royal College of Surgeons, a distinguished authority 


_ on diseases of the skin, and a munificent benefaetor of hospitals! 


—President Arratr has sent to Captain Bren, of the British 
barkentine Susan, a handsome gold watch and chain in reeognition 
of his humane bravery in saving the officers and crew of the _ 
American ship 7’xuwessee while she was on fire at sea. 

—Mr. Pierre Loritiarp has sold his fast steam-yacht Radha to 
a Chicago gentleman for $65,000; she is four ‘years old, 156 feet 
long, and measures 149 tons. : 

—An occasional visit to a wild-beast show, says the London 
Times, would do more to enlighten and quicken a child’s mind 
than a year’s object lessons as practiced in our schools. In coun- 
try villages, indeed, children come across a good deal of wild na- 
ture, and are often found to beat their teachers intheir knowledge 
of birds and beasts, their forms and their wavs. *Towns are sad- 
ly deficient in this respect, but what nature does freely in the 
country, art and effort must do in the town. These remarks will 
strike Mr. BARNUM as eminently just. 

—Signor Brianons, who studied six years at the Naples Conserva- 
tory of Music, and was a pupil of Marco Borpont in Paris, proposes 
to open in New York an American Conservatory of Music, under 
the auspices of Madame Nitsson, who has promised to act as di- 
rectress. He will begin by teaching a class in one of the rooms 
of Chickering Hall, and he hopes before long to have a .suitable 
building of his own. The training he proposes to give is, he says, 
the same that Madame Parti has had, ahd it will render unneces- 
sary a trip to Europe on the part of any aspiring student. If a 
person with a good voice comes to liiin, too poor to pay for instrue- 
tion, he announees that he will give a good musical education, 
which shall be paid for when the pupil goes on the stage. There 
seems no reason why young American women should any longer 
be subjected to the varied perils of obtaining a musical education 
abroad. 
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THE RETURN. 
(AUGUST 6, 1884.) | 
Wirs slackened speed and even keel 
Three ships to port draw near ; 
No more old Ocean’s might they feel, 
No more his wrath they fear. a 
Silent the waters round them sicep, 
Blue skies arch overhead, 
» But sad and slow straight on they keep— 
They bear tlie nation’s dead. ' 


' Three ships are rounding to the dock, | 
Wet still with Northern spray ; 

Their hulls are bruised by iceberg shock, 
And scarred in deadly fray. | 
O’er mast and deck warm sunlight creeps ; 
Below are cold lips dumb: 
Each in his iron casket sleeps— 

The nation’s herves come. 


They come from fields unstained with blood, 
Where War's red laurels fade; 

A mightier foe than man withstood 
These warriors lowly laid. 

No trumpet blasts, no cannon’s roar, 
Their souls with terror filled; 

Their hearts, upon that arctic shore, 
Heaven's tempests only thrilled. 


The purest snows around them shone, 
Unchanged in dazzling white ; iL 
Beside the chilling glacier strewn, 
Frail flowers leaped to the light. 
But Death was in the glistening snow, “ 
And Death in clearest air; Voi 
By night, by day, with footstep slow, 
Dread Famine tracked them there. 


Their work was done; their faces turned 
With longing to their homes: 

High had their zeal for science burned— 
It lighted Greenland’s domes. | 

Oh God! the dreadful months of pain, 
The months of living death! 

A tardy succor gives again 
To some their fleeting breath. 


To-day the booming minute-guns 
A sad, sad welcome speak ; 
Unwont the tear of pity runs 
Down many a bronzéd cheek. 
We greet the living; now they see 
How true our hearts to them: 
We mourn the dead; our praise shall be 
Their lasting requiem. 
S. J. 


FARTHEST NORTH. | 
Ovr readers are already familiar with the story 
. of Lieutenant Lockwoonp’s expedition northward 
from Fort Conger, in 1883, when he reached a 
point four miles nearer the north pole than any 
previous explorer had attained; and they will 
study with deep interest our double-page illustra- 
tion, drawn from sketches and descriptions ob- 
tained from the survivors of the intrepid explor- 
ers, and the accuracy of which is vouched for by 
Sergeant Brainerp, who accompanied Lieutenant 
Lockxwoop on the expedition. 
During their sojourn in the arctic regions the 
men were allowed to grow the full beard, except 
under the mouth, where it was clipped short. 
' They wore knitted mittens, and over these heavy 
seal-skin mittens were drawn, connected by a 
tanned seal-skin string that passed over the 
neck, to hold them when the hands were slipped 
out. Large tanned-leather pockets were fastened 
outside the jackets, and in very severe weather 
jersevs were sometimes worn over the jackets 
for greater protection against the intense cold. 
On the sledge journeys the dogs were har- 
nessed in a fan-shaped group to the traces, and 
were never run tandem. In travelling, the men 
were accustomed to hold on to the back of the 
sledge, never going in front of the team, and. 
often took off their heavy overcoats and threw 
them on the load. When taking observations 
with the sextant, Lieutenant Lockwoop general- 
ly reclined on the snow, while Sergeant Bratn- 
erp called time and made notes, as shown in our 
illustration. | 
When further progress northward was barred 
by open water, and the party almost miraculously 
escaped drifting into the polar sea, Lieutenant 
Lockwoop erected, at the highest point of lati- 
tude reached by civilized man, a_ pyramidal- 
shaped cache of stone, six feet square at the base, 
and eight or nine feet high. In a little chamber 
about a foot square half-way to the apex, and 
extending to the centre of the pile, he plaeed a 
self-recording spirit thermometer, a small tin cyl- 
inder containing records of the expedition, ete., 
and then sealed up the aperture with a closely 
fitting stone. The cache was surmounted with a 
small American flag made by Mrs. Grerty. There 
were but thirteen stars in the field, as Mrs. GREELY, 
finding the work rather wearing, had concluded 
to limit the stars to the number of the old Revo- 
lutionary flag. | 
From the summit. of Lockwood Island, the 
scene presented in our illustration, 2000 feet 
above the sea, Lieutenant Lockwoop was unable 
to make out any land to the north or the north- 
west. The awful panorama of the Arctic which 
their elevation spread out before them made a 
profound impression upon the explorets. The 
exultation which was natural to the achievement 


which they found they had accomplished was 


tempered by.the reflections inspired by the sub- 
lime desolation of that stern and silent coast and 
the menace of its unbroken solitude. Beyond to 
the eastward was the interminable defiance of 
_the unexplored coast—black, cold, and repellant. 
“Below them lay the Arctic Ocean, buried beneath 
frozen chaos. No words can describe the con- 
fusion ‘of this sea of ice—the hopeless asperity 
of it, the weariness of its torn and tortured sur- 
face. Only at the remote horizon did distance 
and the fallen snow mitigate its roughness and 


with flags. 


] soften its outlines ; and beyond it in the yct un- 


attainable recesses of the great circle they look- 
ed toward the pole itself. 
It was a wonderful sight, one never to be for- 


| gotten, and in some degree a realization of the 


picture that astronumers conjure to themselves 


' when the moon is nearly full and they look down 


into the great plain which is called the Qcean of 


} Storms, and watch the shadows of sterile and 


airless peaks follow a slow procession across its 


silver surface. 


THE RECEPTION AT NEWBURYPORT. 


The reception aceorded to Lieutenant GREELY 
at his birth-place on the 14th instant was enthu- 
siastic and cordial. Many thousand strangers 
were in the city to do honor to the arctic hero, 
and the public buildings and nearly all the pri- 
vate dwelling-houses were appropriately decorated 
Four triumphal arches were erected, 
one at the City Hall, two on State Street, and one 
on Prospect Street, opposite the house where 
GREELY was born. 

The Newburyport Commandery, of which Lieu- 
‘tenant GREELY is a member, held a prominent po- 
sition in the procession, escorting the carriage in 
which he rode. As the long line passed through 
the principal streets of the city he was greeted 
with warm and continuous cheering. When the 
grand stand was reached, and Lieutenant GrexLy 
stepped to the platform, the great assemblage 
broke into cheers that lasted several minutes. 
In response to a brief address of welcome by 
the Mayor of Newburyport, he made a short and 
modest speech. The band then played “ Home 


Again,” Governor Ropinson welcomed the hero 


back in the name of Massachusetts, and the re- 
ception closed by the band playing “ Hail to the 
Chief.” 


FROM POST'TO FINISH.* 
A RACING ROMANCE. 
By HAWLEY SMART, 


Avtuog or “ Bexxzir Laneton,” “ Bounp to W1n,” 
“Tux Great Tontine,” ETO., ETO. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE ELLISTONS AT HOME. 


_ Ir ever a woman had tasted bitter experience, 
that woman was Mrs. Cuthbert Elliston. A girl 
of excellent family, and with thirty thousand 
pounds dowry, she had yielded to the soft, seduc- 
tive wooing of Captain Elliston, of “the Brigade,” 
with half a score better men in point of po- 
sition at her feet. Handsome man he was now, 
and with those soft, trainant tones especially 
prized by women, as a rule; but twenty years ago 
young Elliston was voted about the best-looking 
and fastest young man in the Guards. His kith 
and kin were all of undeniable blood, and Ellis- 
ton from the first had enjoved the entrée to cir- 
cles somewhat difficult. of attainment. He be- 
came the fashion; the quick, genial repartie of 
those days could scarcely be traced in the cynical 
sarcasm of the present. Bright eyes sparkled 
and rosy lips*smiled as Captain Elliston drew 
near; and if some of his comrades thought “ Cud- 
die” had done rather well for himself, there were 
wes of young ladies who half envied Mary Mer- 
ington, niece to Lord Mavis, her good fortune. 

She was marrying—only, poor soul! she did 
not know it—a selfish gambler, already over 
head and ears in debt; a man at whom the ring 
already began to look askance, and whose face 
was well known wherever dice rattled or cards 
were cut. But he was still popular with his bro- 
ther officers, with whom such venial offenses as 
a taste for play and habits of extravagance were 
of small account, and they all agreed Cuddie was 
making a very edifying end of it in marrying 
Miss Merlington; more especially when it trans- 
ne that only twenty thousand were settled on 

erself, and the remainder left loose to assist El- 
liston in the purchase of his steps. 

“‘ Just about put Cuddie square,” observed Tom 
Rustleton, his most intimate friend, with a know- 
ing wink; “give Mavis a real chance of playing 
the old comedy uncle, and coming down with the 
money for the steps afterward.” 

- “He isn’t one of those bogus lords, all coronet 
and blue blood, old family, and chronic impecuni- 
osity, is he?” inquired Colonel Matchlock. 

_ “No, no; he spun, or struck oil, or made boots, 
or invented a patent, or else his father did. He 
was nearly d——d and knighted, but they made 
him a Baron instead. There’s not much difference 
nowadays, when Sir Richard serves you with two 
pounds of figs, or appeals to you to try his inter- 
changeable watch, or when, as a Baren, you get 
your living out of companies as bogus as your 
coronet.”’ 

“They get a little too bogus at times; but the 
Jaw is benevolent to coronets, if possible, as a 
rule,” rejoined Colonel Matchlock, a keen, cynical 
man of the world, with as much liking for Ellis- 
ton as it was possible for him to achieve con- 
cerning any human being. 

So they talked about Cuddie Elliston in the 
bow-window in Pall Mall some twenty years ago; 
and your brother officers, according to their dif- 
ferent lights, are not wont to make such a very 
bad horoscope of your future, or judge of your 
character much amiss. Men and‘ women, too, 
must internally judge their fellows from their 
own point of view. What represents almost vice 
to one person is simply folly to another. We 
differ in our creeds, we differ in our views of life, 
manners, and politics. The unmitigated cad in 
A’s light is excellent company to B, while theo- 
logically I would advise my compeera who desiré 
comfort especially to be “ shadowy.” 


life. . The man was ah irreclaimable, selfish gam- 


* Begun in Weexry No. 1439. 


have dropped to the level of the present Chester 


But marriage made no difference in Elliston’s’ 


bler, and had neither real love for Mary Merling- 
ton, nor anything but a tinge of contempt for her 
paternal family. He wanted money; it was an 
essential that his present existence depended on, 
and to such as Elliston life presents but that one 
view—the race-course, the card-table, and the 
coulisses. Before the year was out. poor Mary 
Merlington knew what her life was destined to 
be, and had fathomed the utter selfishness of her 
husband’s character. She was of that sort that 
seem born to suffer. Not a word against her 
husband ever eseaped her lips. Nobody knew 
better than she of what inferior clay her idol was 
made, but she was not going to make the world 
the confidant of her mistake. On the contrary, 
she was never without excuse for his short-com- 
ings, albeit quite aware the bright future she had 
pictured was never destined to be realized; A 
bare two years saw Cuthbert Elliston gazatted | 
out of his regiment, and every sixpence of*that 
ten thousand pounds destined for his promotion, 
as well as his commission money, gone. They 
had been at times vagrants on the face of the 
earth, but of late had struggled on in a small 
house in Ebury Street, Eaton Square, as the in- 
habitants exult in calling it. There is something 
in living near the rose, and Pimlico is ever loath 
to acknowledge its actual identity; and ‘their 
sule reliable income was derived from Mrs, Ellis- 
ton’s settlement, which was out of reach, fortu- 
nately, of her husband’s itching fingers. There 
were times, of course, when gleams of luck shone 
over the gambler’s home, and, like all true gam- 
blers, Cuthbert Elliston was lavish of his money 
when fortune favored him, and, taught by dread 
experience, his wife always took advantage of the 
sunshine to store for those stormy days she knew 
would in due course follow. Many an expensive 
bracelet or cashmere, etc., did she buy in those 
days that she well knew was destined to return 
at half-price to the vender before many months 
were past. A woman with fair ability, and who 
really loves her husband, will learn pretty well | 
anything for his sake, and Mrs. Elliston knew the 
“ Racing Calendar,” and what trinkets and gew- 
gaws were always “returnable,” as well as in 
days of yore she knew the book of the opera, or 
what prices to ask at a fancy bazar. It was, 
perhaps, fortunate for Mary Elliston, on the |: 
whole, that she had been blessed with no family. 
If children might have consoled her for those 
lonely hours which her husband’s infatuation and 
their consequent fluctuating income condemned 
her to, still she was spared the harassing anxiety 
about their future which would otherwise have 
been her fate. en 

Last season had been on the whole a very good 
year for Mr. Greyson and his employers; and 
though that fiving but evil-tempered gray two-. 
year-old had made an unpleasant hole in the win- 
nings, yet the stake won over the Two Thousand, 
and tlre still larger one landed over Phaeton’s 
Leger, had left a very comfortable balance to the 
good at their respective bankers’. The Ellistons 
might have been described as in rather full plum- 
age, and moreover Cuthbert fancied he saw a 
prospect of a tolerably prosperous season once 
more before him. No one knew better the in- 
firmities of horseflesh than he did, the frailty of 
legs, the lamentable delicacy of the equine bron- 
chial tubes, their susceptibility to cold, and their | 
liability to that most provoking of all ailments, 
namely, the being a little out of sorts; or, in turf 
argot, “a little off,’ when backed for a large 
stake. 

Were not you, my friend, settled by that cu- 
cumber you devoured so ilv with last night’s 
salmon, and did you not blow shamefully as you 
breasted the hill-side next day, and let more than 
one bird sail casily away that ought to have bit 
the heather, simply because vou were out of form ? 
Race-horses suffer from their cucumber as well 
as ourselves, despite the setting muzzle that it 
would be well for some of us should we also be 
endued with. 

Still, there could be no doubt there were two 
rattling good four-year-olds in training on Riddle- 
ton Moor, and, better still, that the public were 
mistaken as to which was the best of them. 
Should the handicapper only form as false an es- 
timate of the respective capabilities of Caterliam 
and Phaeton as it was quite transparent the racing 
world entertained, then the Two Thousand win- 
ner of last year must have the opportunity af- 
forded him of winning a big race or two of that 
description before the year was out. Great coups 
of this kind were things Cuthbert Elliston 'revelled 
in mapping out, but the worst of it was, so far 
they had rarely owned anything at Riddleton that 
justified the attempt to fly at high game. Usu- 
ally they had to content themselves with small 
handicaps, over which, except at a very large out- 
lay, only small sums could be won. 

To carry off the Cesarewitch or Cambridge- 
shire, and take sixty or seventy thousand pounds 
out of the ring, was the dream of Elliston’s life 
—a dream, by-the-way, that has begot many a 
gallant heart’s undoing. Why can not men rec- 
ollect that backing horses is simply equivalent 
to playing against the bank at Monaco? The 
pull of the tables must beat you, more especially 
in these days, when the book-makers lay most 
inadequate prices. Fifty years ago, and the ex- 
tinction of prize-fighting seemed most improb- 
able. Fifty years hence, and there are signs. 
abroad to show that Newmarket will have de- 
generated into a sort of Croydon, and the Derby 


Cup. What will they do in those days of ripen- 
ed cant and hypocrisy? To howl your way to 
heaven after the wont of the Salvationists, or to 
get there by “water” after the manner of the 
Blue Ribbon people, will be probably exploded. 
All species of sport will have been condemned 
as cruel, and life generally be of the dullest and 
limpest description when the Buddhist religion, 
now so much virtually in vogue, will have been 
actually proclaimed. The rising generation wor- 
ship inanition, and really have no energy for 


vice, leading their placid little lives without pro- 
nounced views of any sort. | 


** We match not the dead men who bore 
At a kiss, at a song, at a crime.” ” 


Oh no! It is a tepid generation, with neither 
pluck to sin nor to pray. 

“IT must ask you to write me a check before 
you go out, Cuthbert,” said his wife, as they sat 
over a latish breakfast on a bright March morn- 


ing, about the time that Jim Forrest was cement. ; 


ing his acquaintance with the Dancing Master 
and beginuing to accustom himself to that ani. 
mal’s unpleasant eccentricities. 

‘Upon my soul, you seem to be always want. 
ing checks,” retorted her husband, irritably. 
“You know that the balance at the bank has 
got to carry us very far into the year.” 

“ Aud you know that the rent, the butcher, the 
taxes, and such things must be paid,” she rejoin- 
ed, wearily. “I don’t see myself why the horses 
shouldn’t do something for us this spring. Ca. 
terham is by no means badly in for the City and 
Suburban: you said so yourself.” 

“Yes; and didn’t I tell you at the same time 
that we can’t afford to expose him for such a 
paltry stake’ as we should have to be content 
with on that race? The public have arrived at 
your conclusion also, and appropriated all the 


long prices. Considering the pains I and others | 


have taken to educate the public, and demon- 
strate to them the rasliness of speculating before 
the owners have satisfied themselves, 1 am really 
astounded at their child-like confidence. Cater- 
ham will run, but not qguiée so well as his back- 
ers anticipate.” 

“ What about that gray colt? The Two Thou- 
sand is a nice stake; and fora very little outlay 
yes might stand to win a tolerably round sum in 

ts.’ 

“Don’t talk of that accursed brute; a gold 
mine; who could do anything if he were not pos- 
sessed of such a fiendish temper. The cheap- 
est thing to do with such brutes is to shoot them 
at once. Dispose of them, and you are still 
tempted to back them whenever they run. A’ 
bad-tempered horse, like a bad-tempered woman, 
is a thing to be out of as soon as may be.” 


“T have known bad-tempered women, though | 


at times a little trying, make their~ husbands 
rare good wives ; and a bad-tempered horse, that 
you know to be good, is always worth backing for 
a trifle. I have heard you say, over and over 


again, that, when they are in the mood, their very . 


femper makes them bad to beat.” 

“The marrying a shrew, and the backing a 
Savage, are two dangerous experiments, at which 
the world only laughs when they recoil on your 
own head,” observed Elliston, sententiously. ‘TI, 
at ail events, have been spared the former, Mary ; 


nd enjoyed the luck of a better wife than most 


men.” 
A faint flush suffused Mrs. Elliston’s faded 


cheeks at her husband’s somewhat niggard 


praise. 
“Write me the check, Cuthbert,” she said, as 


she rose and, crossing the room, laid her hand 
_ fondly on ber husband’s shoulder. 


Also follow 
my advice: let the Dancing Master take his 


chance, and mind my usual ten pounds is on him.” 


_“T will write you a check, Mary; and mind, 
>ou must make it go as far as you wan. As for 
tie Dancing. Master,.if anybody likes to pay his 
expenses at Newmarket, he can run; but I sha’n't. 
I don’t think there’ll be much opportunity of in- 
vesting your tenner.” 

“Tt is as you will, Cuthbert, of course; but 
don’t forget me if he runs,” 

“ All right, Pll recollect ; for the present, good- 
by. If you’re not going out, I shall be home to 
dinner.” 

*“ You know I’m never out when you say that,” 


she replied, softly. 


_ “Pooh!” he rejoined, as he opened the door. 
“We're too old for sentiment now, and jog along 
just as well as our neighbors without it.” 

Mrs. Elliston sighed. As if a woman ever 
grows ‘too old for sentiment; and this man, re- 
member, was her first and only love. 7 


CHAPTER XII. 
"A CLERICAL TEA PARTY. 


Miss RocxinGuam, curiously enough, began to 
think a good deal about this Mr. Thorndyke. He 
was of a type she had never encountered before, 
if indeed she could be said to have as yet en- 
countered him. She did not as yet know whether 
to be interested in him, or shocked at his most 
unorthodox views. The way he mixed up things 
sacred and secular seemed almost profane in her 
eyes. A parson whom she knew had actually 
been known to play cricket with his parishioners 
after church, and though it was rarely he gave 
such practical testimony as to his religious views, 
yet he stoutly maintained there was no more harm 
in cricket than in country walks, that all honest 
epurting, to which young people are very wont to 
devote a portion of their Sabbath, could be car- 
ried on quite as well while looking on at such 
healthy, manly games as cricket and foot-ball as 
in téte-d-téte country walks; in short, that Sunday 
was meant for innocent enjoyment and relaxation 
ftom toil as well as returning thanks to the 
Creator, and that people who held up their hands 
with horror at what they denounced as his im- 
piety went to church in the or % study 
their neighbors’ bonnets, and devoted their after- 
noons to lying and scandalous conversation. Such 
a clergyman as this was a phenomenon that made 
Filen Rockingham open her eyes with amaze- 


ment. 
’ Had she heard of or first seen Mr. Thorndyke 


at Cranley, her mind would have been made up. 
She would have pronounced him a priest of Baal, 


and shunned him accordingly ; but clerical society 
was more tolerant in York, and 
from indorsing the e 


though very far 
xtremely broad views and 
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muscular Christianity of the Reverend John 
Thorndyke, yet they recognized him as an ener- 
getic hard-working man, who did # great deal of 
good in his way, and was much liked and respect- 
ed amongst his parishioners. It was true his 
way was not their way; thev could no more have 
hurled (no other word expresses it) those short, 
stirring addresses at the heads of their people than 
Thorndyke could have preached one of their (if 


polished) somewhat monotonous discourses. Men 


who went to hear John Thorndyke felt no incli- 
nation to doze during the ten or fifteen minutes 
the nervous, fiery words fell from his lips ; words 
not of denunciation, as a rule, but of hope and 
promise, albeit he would rate the short-comings 
of his sheep with bitter scorn and irony when oc- 
casion required, and those sombre-fleeced delin- 
quents winced as they took the scathing rebuke 
to themselves, and felt that they had earned it. 

Still his clerical brethren were compelled to 
admit one thing: his sermons might be unschol- 
arly, undignified, vulgar rant, etc., and they were 
called all these, but there was nothins; unorthodox 
in them, and his church was crammed. He 
preached extemporary, and, though usually, not 
invariably from a text of Scripture. He seldom 
brought a Bible into the pulpit, but never omitted 
tu place his watch on the cushion. 

Ah! in these days of infinite verbiage, if those 
who our political and religious. affairs 
could only the virtue of a watch—could St. 
Stephen’s and the pulpit be induced to pour forth 
that flux of vapid garrulity with an eye on the 
hour-glass, methinks even they would feel some 
shame that their platitudes should have so long 
vexed the ears of the nation. 

“Tam going out to tea, mother, if you don’t 
want me,” said Ellen, one afternoon as the sun 
fluated in at the somewhat dingy sitting-room 
window. “Mrs. Primington has asked me, and 
says she has some people coming whom she is 
sure I should like to meet.” 

“ Pray do, child; it is good for you. It is not 
well at your years to be cooped up in such narrow 
quarters as this. Dear Gerald, he did his best 
for us, and I don’t complain; but,” she contin- 
ued, with a faint smile, “ it comes hard, dear, aft- 
er having ruled it so long at Cranley Chase.” 

Poor Ellen looked round the room sorrow fully ; 
she had done the best she could to make it taste- 
ful. It showed all the delicate touches of a wo- 
man’s hand in its arrangements, in the vases of 
bright spring flowers, put artistically together, as 
only the deft fingers of the refined woman or the 
professional florist are capable of. Still, modest 
lodgings and narrow means can in no manner be 
brought to replace your own chateau, with its 
conservatories, conjoined with lavish expenditure, 
by any feminine artifice. 

Mrs. Rockingham bore up bravely against her 
altered fortunes; but it was scarcely to be sup- 
posed she would not make querulous moan at 
times over the hardness of her lot. Besides, he 


for whom she had suffered so long and battled. 


so bravely to keep things together had gone to 
his rest, and there were times when the widow 
craved earnestly for the time when she might 
be laid by his side. With Ellen it was different. 
She was young, and made of sterner stuff. The 
Puritan spirit she so cherished nerved her for 
her struggle with the world. ‘‘ Whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth,” was a text ever on her 
lips; and she had wound herself up to the be- 
lief that she was destined to make expiation for 
her father’s sin. It is wives and daughters who, 
for the most part, do penance when their male 
belongings have to face the upshot of backing 
hopes against figures, or trying to break the ring, 
or the bank at Monte Carlo. 

“It is very odd we don’t hear from Gerald,” 
remarked Mrs. Rockingham. 

‘““We must be patient, mother,” replied Ellen, 
settling her bonnet at the glass above the man- 
tel-piece. “Remember, he was never a good cor- 
respondent ; and now, poor boy, he has to set to 
work to earn his living. It would come hard 
upon most boys, but it comes doubly hard upon 
such as he. Facing the world in grim earnest, I 
fear Gerald is going through an ordeal such as 
he don’t much care to talk about. And yet, mo- 
ther, he was a Rockingham every inch, and faced 
disaster as boldly as any one of our race when it 
came. I have railed at him often for his indo- 
lence and his absorption in sporting pursuits ; 
but I feit proud of him that day he knew he was 
a beggar and his inheritance a myth.” 

The girl’s face flushed and her dark eyes spark- 
led as she recalled that scene in the library in 


which her brother had jumped at a bound from 


a boy to manhood—the self-possessed, courteous 
irony with which he had dismissed Cuthbert El- 
liston, She had thought of him as a mere boy 
up to that, as a girl of twenty naturally does re- 
gard a brother of eighteen; but henceforth she 
acknowled him as head of the family, and 
felt that Id’s will and Gerald’s word would 


‘be law. It was wrong and unchristianlike to 
hate any one, she knew; but Ellen was painful- : 


ly aware that her feelings with regard to Cuth- 
bert Elliston would scarce stand analysis from 


‘that point. 
When she arrived at Mrs. Pri ‘"s she 
found some three or four ladies, who, like her 


hostess, were rather Calvinistic in their religious 
views, also Mr. Brushley, the Rector of St. Olave’s, 
and his curate, both gentlemen of as evangelical 
a turn of mind as was compatible with clergymen 
who officiated within the shadow of the mi 

Minster. The eceentricities of the Rev. John 
Thorndyke were a favorite topic with these good 


good could come 

izing of his sacred functions. 
it is, 60 to speak, my-dear Mrs. Primington, 
like the doings of a mountebank at a fair. Mr. 
Thorndyke attracts people to his church because 


folks, generally ending in the opinion that no. 


from such vulgar- 


they hope to be amused; they are amused; but | 


you don’t mean te tell me such addresses as his 
—Sermons they can’t be called—arouse any real 


religious feeling. Sermons should be thought- 
fully written out, then as thoughtfully read. Mr. 
Thorndyke apparently regards them as after-din- 
ner speeches, improved by a little jocularity.” 

“T don’t think that is quite a fair summing up 
of Mr. Thorndyke’s sermons. I have only, it is 
true, heard him once. He is not conventional, 
but there is certainly no levity in his discourse,” 
observed Miss Rockingham. 

“ Dear me,” interrupted Mrs. Primington. “I 
hope I haven’t done wrong, but Canon Durnsford, 
the new Canon, you know, expressed such curios- 
ity about Mr. Thorndyke that I promised to ask 
him here to meet him to-day. You surely, none 
of you, object ?” | | 

“My dear madam,” replied Mr. Brushley, unc- 
tuously, “it is our lot to meet many people in 
this world of whom we by no means approve, 
but it is our duty to stifle our feelings. We can 
never tell what power to do good may be vouch- 
safed us. The new Canon, Mr. Durnsford, you 
said? Yes, decidedly I shall'be glad to make 
Mr. Durnsford’s acquaintance.” 

If he did not quite hold with their opinions, 
Mr. Brushley highly appreciated the Cathedral 
dons in a social point of view, and secretly and 
sadly admitted that wines and the art of cookery 


were better understood by them than by those of 


his own way of thinking. 

The Canon and Thorndyke arrived almost si- 
multaneously, and afforded a somewhat marked 
contrast. The Honorable and Reverend Alfred 
Durnsford was very different from the plump 
and rubicund priest that Mr. Brushley had pic- 
tured him. The tall, slight, aristocratic-looking 
new Canon, with the suave, polished manner of 


| @ thorough man of the world, was by no means 


what the Rector of St. Olave’s had imagined him, 
and the Rev. Mr. Brushley felt intuitively it was just 
possible that he and the courteous Canon might 
not altogether amalgamate. He fancied he de- 
tected a slight touch of sarcasm in the soft-toned 
voice of the new dignitary, and sarcasm was a 
thing that Mr. Brushley both imperfectly under- 
stood and felt no little afraid of. Better, he 
thought, the bold, outspoken utterances of John 
Thorndyke than this quiet, smooth, veiled speech, 
the real meaning of which he very imperfectly 
conjectured. It was odd; Mr. Brushley could not 
account for it; and yet before five minutes had 
elapsed he was conscious of being ill at ease with 
Mr. Durnsford. He felt that the new-comer saw 
through him, that he penetrated the hypocrisy of 
his character, and knew him for the sham he 


really was, while, to his intense disgust, he saw 


the Canon was unmistakably attracted to blunt, 
outspoken Jolin Thorndyke. There was no mis- 
taking John Thorndyke for anything but a gen- 
tleman. Ellen Rockingham, much as she mis- 
trusted him as a clergyman, had no misgivings on 


that point; as regarded the Rev. Mr. Brushley, | 


she preferred that question should remain in 
abeyance. 
“T am told, Mr. Thorndyke, that you are great 


at cricket, and have rather a taste for field-sports,”: 


observed the Canon, quietly, as he sipped his tea ; 
“if so, you are fortunate in finding your life cast 


‘in, perhaps, the most sporting county in Eng- 
land.” 


“Great at cricket—ah!” rejoined Thorndyke, 


laughing. ‘Iam afraid that’sa thing of the past. | 


I was in the Oxford Eleven; but I haven't the 
time to practice now, and only get a game now 
and then with my parishioners. If they only give 
me time to get my eye in, I can make it lively 
cricket yet. As for sport, I enjoy a gallop with the 
York and Ainstey, or a day’s gunning, on the rare 
occasions it’s my luck to get one, as much as ever ; 
and Mr. Durnsford,” he continued, with a twinkle 
in his eye, “if I was only sure his Grace of York 
wouldn’t hear of it, I think I could shout with 
the best of them on the Town Moor at seeing ‘t’ 
Leger’ won.” 

“You surely would never bring such a scan- 
dal on the cloth as to be present at a race meet- 
ing!’ exclaimed Mr. Brushley. 


“Tt’s not exactly the scandal, it’s the wigging - 


from the Archbishop I am afraid of,” replied 
Thorndyke, demurely. 

“Which, I'll venture to say, you’ll never get,” 
observed the Canon, smiling. ‘“ You were Bare 
a quarter of a century too late.” 

“And yet there are people who tell me I am 
too advanced in my 
views.” 

“The sporting par- 
son is quite incompat- 
ible with the pres- 
ent state of religions 

ishley, pompously. 

5 ‘And what should 
you define to be the 
present state of reli- 
gious t?” ask- 
ed the Canon, softly, 
pouncing upon his vic- 
tim in true purring 

Miss Rockingham . 
awaited with much in- a: 
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as a sort of craving— 
in short, an earnest 
desire for—for—"” — 
“Quite so,” mur- 
mured the Canon, 
“ Desire —thirst, I | 


might say, for—” 
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said Mr. Brushley, triumph- 
antly. 
hasta when interpreted, means—” inquired 
non. 
“ An elevation of the spirit,” quoth Mr. Brush- 


“ An elimination of humbug,” said John Thorn- 
dyke, dryly but audibly. 

“T refuse to ize such a word, air, in con- 
nection with religion,” rejoined Mr. Brushley, 
loftily. 

“In connection with true religion, certainly, 
but there is a good deal of spurious coin in circu- 
lation.” 

“And your definition, Mr. Thorndyke ?” 

“Has not yet taken shape, but vou may lay it 
down as an axiom that it is cant that makes re- 
ligion distasteful. Good-by, Mrs. Primington— 
good-by, Miss Rockingham. Glad to have made 
your acquaintance, Mr. Durnsford.” With which 
somewhat abrupt adieus Thorndyke took his de- 


parture. 

Mr. Brushley walked away with a vague con- 
sciousness of not having been altogether a success 
in the Canon’s eyes, while Miss Rockingham, as 
she strolled homeward, was fain to admit to her- 
self that her favorite pastor had not been so lucid 
as was desirable on the occasion. 


(TO BE CONTINU SD. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


An officer of Mr. Bergh’s society recently pre- 
vented a swimming contest in which goats were 
to be the contestants, on the ground that water 
was not the goat’s natural element. There can 
be no reasonable criticism of the soundness of 
this proposition. A goat is not a fish. Neither 
is he a bird, nor a junk-shop. But with seeming 
satisfaction he perches among the birds on the 
lofty crags of the upper part of the city, and he 
makes himself the receptacle of waste paper, 
scrap tin; and other junk. In view of this elas- 
ticity of the goat’s nature it might not have been 
cruelty to animals to permit the goats to swim 
across the Harlem River, especially in view of 
the fact that the prizes were a mammoth cab- 
bage, a large turnip, a double-sheet circus poster, 
and a tomato can. 


It is claimed in Boston that the dude of that 
city is a very different creature from the dude 
of this metropolis. The Boston dude, it is ex- 
plained, is always on the verge of the extreme, 
while the New York dude is constantly toppling 
over this verge. To know just where the ex- 
treme begins requires frequent cerebration—a 
wear and tear which no dude but a Boston dude, 
it is claimed, could endure. The Boston dude’s 
dress is English to the verge of being extremely 
English, but there are no striking combinations 
of color in it—as in the American flag, for in- 
stance. He wears no jewelry; it is vulgar, even 
when it is not in pawn. He dresses, not to be 
seen, but on the principle that what he wears is 
going to be seen, and therefore should be attract- 
ive. The New York dude is in many respects 
the reverse of this superior creature. 


America has not had so cool a summer in 


many years as this one has been thus far. But 
on the other side of the ocean the heat has been 
very intense and prolonged. Even in London 
they have been having some hot days. In Paris 
recently the rays of the sun ignited some chem- 
icals that were lying on the quay, and a disastrous 


fire resulted. In the cholera-stricken regions of . 
| southern France the protracted heat has added 


to the horrors of the scourge. 


The directors of the approaching exposition 
in New Orleans have made arrangements for 
pushing forward the construction of the build- 
ings with an extra force of men working at night 
by electric light. A bureau of information is in 
running order for the benefit of exhibitors and 


The -characteristic peculiarity of police theo- 
ries is the air of certainty with which they are 
put forward. Sometimes it is necessary to ad- 
mit that they are mere theories, and at other 


%, 

wh 


4 


#A little reality,” 


interrupted Thorn- 
dyke. 
“ For—for a higher 


times they are disguised as discoveries. There 
is a police theory as to the earthquake. It was 
not promulgated as a theory or as a discovery, 
but was incorporated in a statement of cold facts 
as though it was one of them. The officer iu 
command at one of the station-houses report- 


ed to Superintendent Walling: “At 24 P.M. on. 
Sunday an electric shock of an earthquake was - 


felt at this station,” etc. : ‘ 


Gamble was the name of a notorious gambler | 


of Baltimore who was fatally shot last week by 
a man of his own class. | 


The cable says that a French government com- 
mission which has been making experiments sim- 
ilar to those of M. Pasteur has reported results 
which fully confirm his conclusion, that inocula- 


tion with virus of reduced strength is a pre- 


ventive of hydrophobia. 


An international congress of Alpine clubs has 


been held in Constance, Germany. The attend- 


ance indicated that the Germans and the Austrians 
are the world’s most enthusiastic amateur climb- 
ers. 


Says a daily paper: “The Acquenuckaque- 
wauk Club met last evening for special business.” 
It is presumed that anything outside of drill in 
pronouncing the club’s name is special business. 


The age at which a maid becomes a spinster 
in Boston seems to have been settled by the con- 


siderate action of a woman: whose will has been 


filed for probate. She was a resident of Somer- 
ville, near Boston, and was wealthy.. She be- 
queaths to the city of Boston a perpetual trust 
for the benefit of single women over fifty-nine 
years of age. The accompanying conditions are 
such as will keep the spinsters from indulging 


expensive tastes, but are not onerous. The ques- — 


tion has been raised whether any one will be 
found whose youth does not disqualify her from 
becoming a beneficiary. 


A writer describes the interesting effect pro- 
duced by the falling of hail-stones as large as good- 
sized marbles into a lake: “‘ When a round ob- 
ject drops imto water, the liquid closes with so 
forcible a return that it throws up a tiny water- 
spout or fountain, whose height is in proportion 
to the force of the falling object. As the hail- 
stones struck the surface, thousands of these 
fountains sprang up, all about fourteen to eight- 
een inches high. The surface of the lake pre- 
sented an appearance which seemed supernatu- 
ral. It was as if myriads of sprirzs were at 
work and the fountains of the deep were broken 
open.” 


- There is a small club of bookworms in Lon- 
don called the Odd Volumes. The twenty-one 
members meet pow and then, enjoy a dinner, and 
gossip about the things in which they are the most 
deeply interested. Tlieir proceedings are put 
forth periodically in a small volume, which is 
said to be a masterpiece of dainty typography. 
Distinguished bibliophiles have occupied the 
president's chair. 


There is no danger that steaming regattas will 
take the place of sailing and rowing regattas. 
As for steam-ship races, the magnificent vessels 
of the transatlantic lines are engaging in more 
interesting contests than even millionaires can 
afford to prepare for their diversion, But it is 
not improbable that there will be a race in the 
course of the season between the two steam-ves- 
sels that were the most conspicuous in the Amer- 
ican Yacht Club races—Mr. Gould’s Atalanta and 
Mr. Roach’s Yosemite. It is said that immediate- 
ly after the race Mr. Roach sent a note to Mr. 
Gould, saying, “‘! congratulate you on being the 
owner of the Aéalanta and the winner of the 
race,” and that Mr. Gould replied, “I congratu- 


-late you on being the owner of the Yosemite, the 


second fastest steam-yacht in the world.” It is 
further said that Mr. Roach is not disposed to 


' regard it as settled that his vessel must occupy a 


second place. Hence a possibility amounting to 
a probability that the yachts will be matched 
again at no very distant date. ' 
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LOVE AND MIRAGE: 
WAITING ON AN ISLAND. 


AN OUT-OF-DOOR ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
“THE WORLD. 


Bor a veil was lifted from the scene Arthur 
had gazed on coldly a few days before. "Twas 
as some glowing Alpine landscape from which 
the morning mists have clea Instead of 
clinging vapor and watery clouds, pierced her: 
and there by wan melancholy green, a veritabl 
revelation of the warm, voluptuous South po. 
flashed on his eyes. 7 | 

Could this airy structure with its colonnade “ 
purest marble breaking the azure sky lie in the 
very lair of the north wind? These 
gardens and lovely little lake, on which the swan 
“‘ sailed double, swan and shadow,” these rich red 
roses, each a floral paragon, these orange groves 
showing golden fruit and waxen bloom amid the 
same green leaves, tue snow-white statues gleam- 
ing from bright foliage, all spoke of Italy. Im- 
mediately around the palace were parterres and 
smooth lawny pleasaunce, but far and wide stretcli- 
ed the park, alley upon alley, bosquet upon bos- 
quet, offering dappled light and shadow, with oc- 
casional glimpses of the pale crystalline inland 
sea. To add to the magic of the place, the air 
from end to end was fragrant with the sweet 
smell of the lime-trees, just now in full flower. 
It was captivating; it was unsurpassed. 

If the outside of the palace was a surprise to 
the travellers, what were their feelings when the 
wide portal admitted them within? Exact taste 
and boundless outlay could accomplish no more. 
Arthur’s experienced eye saw at a glance that 
his host was not only an expensive man, but 
a skilled art collector. On every side were evi- 


dences of connoisseurship and discrimination: 


here an exqui-ite statuette from some modern ate-, 
lier, there a fascinating little chef-d’aeuvre from 
the hand of the great Cellini. Every object, in- 
deed, was a work of art, from the gold inkstand 
of mediwval workmanship on the writing-table to 
the hand-bellows adorned with the Prince’s men- 
ogram in pearls and turquoise. All ages and all 
countries had been laid under tribute for this pal- 


on many subjects useful to an art collector. His 
pleasant host, by the time dinner was over, knew 
a3 much about the last phases of artistic develop- 


| ment in England and France as if he had expend- 


ed time and eyesight upon all the best publica- 
tions of a twelvemonth. What would you have? 
We humble folks surely do not expect to be 
bidden to princely tables for nothing. 

Arthur Venning, artist and art critic in a fas- 
tidious, limited field, was a capital talker on his 
own subject. He just escaped being called an 
amateur, but his work both on paper and canvas, 
whilst unpretentious in the extreme, 
qualities many who bad made much: more of a 


writing showed consummate taste, skill, and fin- 
ish. He knew what form was—a rare achieve- 
ment—and had he been poor or ambitious, would 
doubtless have done much more. 

“T can not permit you to go away te-morrow,” 
said the Prince, when the quartette smoked cigar- 
ettes on the balcony. What desecration to smoke 
amid such roses! thought Arthur, who was not 
wedded to the pastime. ‘“ You really must re- 
main my guests one night more.” 

Arthur accepted delightedly. Harvey tried to 
look as if the proposal were to his mind. Their 
host went on: “I am compelled to go to-morrow 
to my hunting Schloss in .the forest, and the 
thought has occurred to me that perhaps Mr. 
Harvey Venning would like to drive, whilst Mr. 
Arthur Venning might prefer to be left behind 
among the pictures.” 

“ The very privilege I could have asked,” Arthur 
said. “The fact is, with your Highness’s leave, 
I should like to make a few notes of your great 
masters for the benefit of art lovers at home.” 

“Do exactly as you please,” answered the 
Prince, evidently charmed at the notion that the 
fame of his collection would now reach English 
ears. 

“A Velasquez in a remote islet inhabited by a 
handful of fishermen, your phlegmatic country- 
men will be astonished, eh ?” + 

“They will come to see,” put in Harvey, mis- 
chievously. PY 

“ All the better. How the English are loved 
everywhere on the Continent! How they spend 
money and flatter us !” laughed the Prince, gayly. 
Then, with almost a rollicking air, he went on to 
say. that having in view the prosperity of the isl- 


/and—and a good investment—he contemplated 
_building a big hotel and bath just outside the 


ace of art within sound of arctic seas. There ; park, and a casino within its very precincts, final- 


iard, panels of Cordovan leather old as the Cru- 
sades, Gobelin tapestries, faience of Moustier and 
Nevers, when heroes paid homage to a Prince of 
Urbino, and cabinets of the famous Buhl himself. 
What was there not? And all in fastidious 
keeping. No profusion; nothing out of place, 
not & bagatelle that represented mere wealth. 
These impressions were of the moment only, for 
the inspection of the palace and its art collections , 
could not, of course, be thought of then. The 
brothers were conducted straight to their cham- 
bers, and informed that the Prince would receive 
them in ‘the octagon drawing-room half an hour 
later, “ which was the hour of dinner,” added the 
servant: “his Highness dined at six in the suin- 
mer season.” | 

Arthur went through the business of dressing 
with mixed feelings. It was an imperative duty 
to talk his best that evening, and he knew well 
enough that he could talk well when he chose, 


But his thoughts would wander to the mysterious 


adventure of the week before. | 

“The Prince dines at six in the summer sea- 
son.” He repeated these words to himself sey- 
eral times, but without any possibility of attach- 
ing a dubious meaning. His host might be mar- 
ried, a bachelor, or widowed. One thing seemed 
certain—he was now alone. 

“ Arthur,” said Harvey, putting his head in his. 
neighbor’s door, when half-way through his toilet, 
“now you won’t stay here after to-morrow, will 
you ?” 
“ Don’t you be a fool!” was Arthur’s unflatter- 
ing retort.. “‘ The Black Lake can wait, and Flora 


fare when you can get them.” ; 

Arthur's surmises were true. When they de 
scended to the dazzling little octagon room, light, 
ed only from above, its sale adornment a series 
of frescoes, they found the Prince unattended? 
Hts secretary, who eame in a moment later, made 
up the quartette. : 


- were canvases of Tintoret and the superb Span- 


Never refuse good company and good. 


“It is the first time I have had the honor of. 


entertaining any of your countrymen here,” be- 
‘gan the Prince, blandly; “and indeed I know 
not if my art collection has ever been visited by 
an English amateur. What Englishman has not 
seen the moon rise on the Pyramids and sun re- 
fuse to set at Hammerfest? You set off for the 
north pole as unconcernedly as for Epsom races. 
But all pass my island by.” 

“Fortunately for your Highness,” replied Ar- 
thur, quickly. ‘“ Did people know what it is like, 


the park you so magnanimously throw open 


would-be as crowded as the Prater on Whit- 
Monday.” 


This beginning made all things easy. And) 


when was a dinner party of four agreeable men | 


otherwise than perfect? There is an abandon 


which mere social reunions of both sexes can not _ 


attain to; within the limits of entire discretion 
in speech and deportment, a freedom, if not from 
restraint, at least from the desire of pleasing, 
which must actuate men when placed beside wo- 
men at the dinner table. 
were one and all as far removed from undue ex- 


These genial diners 


hilaration as could be. Yet the pleasure that may | 


honestly arise from the enjoyment of matchless 
wines and rare meats comes into 
than at mixed assemblies. Princes are bound 
to get at knowledge by short-cuts, and Arthur 
soon found that he was being affably drawn out 


* Begun in Hagreu’s No. 1440. 


stronger relief. 


ly laying down a railway to the landing-place 
over against the continent. 

: Arthur looked positively shocked. Was the 
last little Eden in Europe to be handed over to 
the tourist by contract—this earthly paradise, if 
any existed, to be invaded by the building specu- 
lator? Every imaginable horror before 
his mind—shrill-voiced elderly ladies with their 
courier and poodle, transatlantic. explerers in 
bands of fifty, the typical English paterfamilias 
with his correct family stiff as whalebone, the bus- 
tle, the artificiality, the vulgarness of Swiss travel 
brought to these idyllic woods on the shores of 
the Baltic! 

“Mr. Venning does not seem taken by my 
plans,” continued the host, as he gracefully scat- 
tered the ashes of his cigarette among the roses. 
“But is not taste a Moloch that devours us? 
Would not an art lover sell the mummy of his 
grandmother for an old master? And we must 
all live.” 

As soon as it grew dusk they went in-doors, and 
_dawdledthrough the splendid salons, glancing at 
this chef-d’auvre and that. Arthur looked and list- 
ened for a sign of feminine presence, but none 

came. No women were to be seen anywhere. No 
delicate belongings indicated even the occasional 
sojourn of a mistress. And as the evening wore 
on, the Prince accidentally alluded to his celibate 
condition. Still Arthur’s mind would revert to 
‘his adventure with mixed feelings of relief and 
curiosity. He was pretty certain that no refer- 
ence would now be made to the circumstance of 
‘his first visit. The woman-servant who had opened 
to"him was nowhere to be seen; not a trace of 
the beautiful sitter; the Prince evidently in igno- 
rance of the whole affair. These reflections were 


thought that the mystery should end there. He 
must. find out who this lady was, and unravel the 
secret of her sadness and her isolation. But the 
Prince was going to carry Harvey off to the hunt- 
ing Schloss in the forest next day. He should 
have the palace to himself; he would by some 
means or other solve the problem. 
, It was late when the party separated, yet Ar- 
thur had no inclination for sleep. Vague fore- 
shadowings of trouble disquieted him, and the 
realities of the day were not altogether agreeable. 
We can not put our thoughts into plain lan- 
guage when under a strange roof, but Arthur had 
already discovered withouta word that on one point 
he and Harvey were of the same mind. They did 
‘not feel unreservedly drawn toward their host. 
Charming as he was, a man of culture and of the 
world, much travelled, an apt talker, gay, cosmo- 


finable something we must have in our friends. 
And as Arthur lay pondering in the midnight 
, silence he seemed to find in this character he 
_Was studying’ just the glimmering of light, the 
clew, he wanted. “Yes,” he said to himself at 
last, “I have a clew. How, indeed,.can a man 
choose but carry about with him his life-story 
written in his face ?” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MYSTERY. 


wedded to a perfect place. Within and without 
prevailed deliciousness. Light showers had fall- 
en during the night, sprinkling the roses with dia- 


monds, whilst as the sun rose high in the heavens 


name might envy. Alike his drawigg and his 


welcome, but he could not resign himself to the” 


politan, something was wanting—just that unde- 


‘Tae travellers woke up to find a perfect day 


ce of the lime-trees was wafted warm- 
ly throughout the | and breadth of the park. 
Under the majestic alleys of silver-fir and pine, 
and in the dappled glades far away, were cool- 
ness and shadow; alike palace, rose garden, and 
fairy lake Jay in warm sunshine. The white 
statues amid glistening green leaves, the exotics 
wreathing airy columns, the silvery fountains 
springing from marble basins, the glow of rich- 
ness, warmth, and beauty, were enough to make 
a beholder swear himself in Italy. And.wander 
whichever way he might, his eyes would find the 


the f 


sea, on this superlative July morning, clear tur- 


quoise lapping golden sands. 

Close about’ the palace all loveliness and witch- 
ery reached their acme, yet the picture was in- 
complete: it wanted a beautiful woman. So at 
least Arthur thought as he lingered among the 
statuary and the orange-trees before going in- 
doors to revel in another kind of enchantment. 
He could not conceive of any man taking plea- 
sure in such a place alone. Such camellias 
should grow for a girl’s fair head; such roses 
should put the finishing touch to the dress of a 
beauty. The orangery looked cold for want of 
an exquisite gown. The Prince had carried Har- 
vey off betimes, saying they should not be back 
till dinner-time, so that Arthur had the day and 
the place to himself. He was free to do as he 
pleased, and wander whither he would. 

At last he went in-doors, and, in accordance 
with his host’s suggestion, very carefully and ob- 
servantly made the round of the state drawing- 
room. Amid the works of art that.met his eyes 
on every side, a Canova here, a Thorwaldsen 
there, sculpture predominating in this room, his 
attention was soon riveted by a man’s head in 
marble, evidently a modern chef-d’euvre, and the 
likeness of a face that he seemed to know. He 
looked, and looked, and looked again. Where 
had he seen that well-shaped head, that cold yet 
admirable contour, that beautifully proportioned 
throat? He started and smiled to himself. How 
was it that he now for the first time discovered 
his host to be one of the handsomest men he had 
ever seen? Stooping down, he found the name 
of an Italian sculptor engraved on the base, and 
in juxtaposition the word “ Roma,” with a date. 

The bust was seven years old, and in the inter- 
val the sitter had grown a beard—quite reason 
enough for non- ition at first sight. But 
the excellence of the work, considered from an 
artistic point of view, fascinated. It was a mas 
terpiece both of design and execution, a striking 
achievement of imagination as well as critical 
faculties of a high order. Opening his sketch- | 
book, he amused himself by making a copy. 

So absorbed he grew in his task that when, 
half an hour later, the door behind him was un- 
closed softly, he did not observe the sound. As 
soon, however, as a footfall touched the polished 
floor close by his chair, he turned carelessly round 
te see who the intruder might be. The genial 
occupation of the last half-hour had driven all 
irrelevant thoughts and stray conjectures out of 
his head. Bent solely on making a fair copy of 
the fine piece of sculpture before him, not once 
had the dominant fancy of the day before dis- 
turbed his mood. The sad, ineffably lonely ap- 
parition in black was for the moment forgotten. 


- On a sudden she was there, looking sadder, 


even more beautiful, than before. She wore the 
same kind of dress, noiseless, nun-like drapery 
of funereal black, only relieved by a white lace 
kerchief knotted about her throat, and on her 
bosom a bunch of the white starry flowers Ar- 
thur knew. They were the rare flowers he had 
found growing on the island, the flowers Elizabeth 
so loved for her dead sister’s sake. He sprang 
to his feet, overcome with surprise and pleasure. 
He was about to speak, to explain, to apologize, 
when without a word the lady silenced him. 

“Do not speak to me, do not look at me,” her 
face said, as she swiftly and nuiselessly crossed 
the room. No written mandate plainer, no ve- 
hement utterance more imperative, than the glance 
she gave him as she drew near. He stood dum- 
founded, yet secretly on the alert. In silence the 
charge was given ; in silence the pledge accorded. 
So far the two entirely understood each other. 

But the little scene did not end here. Ar- 
thur’s naturally quick perceptions, sharpened by 
the lady’s meaning glance, told him that her com- 
ing was not accidental, that she had something 
further to say to him. He watched her passage 
from one end of the room to the other, therefore, 
with apparently careless vet vigilant eyes, wait- 
ing for a further sign. The manner of giving 
it was simple. As the black-robed figure now 
traversed the salon from end to end, she was 
obliged to pass the chair on which he had de- 
posited his note-books and sketching blocks. So 
deftly and noiselessly that the action must have 
been unperceived, even had others been by, she 
here let fall from her hand a folded paper; then 
passed on. Arthur sprang forward to open the 
opposite door, waited automatically to close it 
upon her, and returned to his bust as if nothing 


‘had happened. The lady’s manner impressed 


upon him the necessity of extreme caution, so 
that he durst not venture on taking any notice of 
the missive for the present. Not- till a fair sil- 
houette had been made and the sketch-book laid 
down, could he contrive to satisfy his-curiosity. 

There were only a few pencilled words in Eng- 
lish, and they were these: 

“T have something to say to you. By the iron- 
bound oak on the eastern confines of the park, in 
an hour’s time, we could talk unobserved.” 

In an hour’s time! Arthur set to work upon 
his memoranda with extraordi zeal. What 
would the Prince think if he should find nothing 
done during his absence? A whole long summer 
day,aud not.a note worth mentioning, So with 
desperate determination to put away all conjec- 
ture and all personality for three-quarters of an 
hour, he began to jot down a few critical remarks 


upon the pictures in the gallery. 
For chert ofa ry was this 


sumptuous reception-room ; and as he passed from 
canvas to.canvas he found the minutes fly despair. 
ingly fast. He should have to stay another day at 
the palace, and what would Harvey say to that ? 
_ Still, three-quarters of an hour may be turned 
to excellent account when the faculties are sharp- 


‘ened by mixed feelings of bewilderment and re- 


sponsibility. Arthur was bound to keep his word 
to his host. He was all the same bound to stay 
a lady’s bidding. By the time he must set off 
in search of the iron-bound oak he had covered 
a dozen pages with apt and serviceable notes. 

The eastern confines of the park lay far away 
from the palace and its enticing precincts in an 
inland direction. Here, instead of close-shaven 
lawns and stately avenues, fairy dells and wind- 
ing walks, was a wilderness of tangled grass and 
undergrowth. The wild deer might be seen sport- 
ing amid these solitudes, and far as the eye could 
reach stretched the interminable forest. Where, 
indeed, the park ended, the forest began. Ar- 
thur’s quick eye soon discerned an ancient oak 
with straggling, leafless branches, and battered 
sides held together by massive iron bands. 

There was a moss-grown rustic seat under its 
branches, but uthbrageous shadow no longer, and 
the very birds and butterflies had long forsaken 
it. Bare and desolate it stood in its hoary age— 
a Lear of the forest world. Without glancing 
round, Arthur seated himself on the wooden 
bench, and pulling out a sketch-book, began to 
draw the picturesque scene before him. How 
could he feel sure that he was not watched? 
This meeting must appear purely accidental to 
possible observers. 

As he waited, putting many surmises and sug- 
gestions together, light dawned on his mind. He 


. seemed hardly to need any explanation on the 


part of the lady now. Her history had already © 
revealed itself to him. He felt sure that he 
knew the saddest and weightiest things she had 
to tell. By-and-by he saw her coming. If so 
lovely in her sadness, what must she be in a mo- 
metit of joy? 

For the life of him Arthur could not help put- 
ting down his sketch-book and gazing at the pic- 
ture she made as she emerged from the wood. 
It was, above all, the dignity of the black-robed 
figure that struck him then. A woman may be 
perfect without absolute beauty if she possesses 
this admirable gift of dignity, and not possessing 
it, wants all things in certain fastidious eyes. 
Arthur Venning could not remember having seen — 
any one who so nearly approached his ideal of 
feminine excellence. The look, the manner, the 
indescribable something that makes every human 
being what he is, were faultless, to his thinking, 
the pathetic wistfulness and look of appeal height- 
ening her beauty. All was impressive, not to be 
mated, still less forgotten or described. 

gitated and expectant, he sprang to his feet 
and ‘bared his head as she drew near. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.} 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT 
MONTREAL. 


- By PROFESSOR E. L. YOUMANS. 
Tue British Association for the Advancement 


of Science meets this year in Montreal, commen- 


cing Wednesday, August 27. This is probably 
the largest and most influential scientific body in 
the world, and its coming across the Atlantic to 
hold a regular session on this continent is a 
striking illustration of the vigor and enterprise 
of that great scientific movement which is rap- 
idly becoming the leading power of civilization. 
We propose briefly to refer to the history of this 
association, and to notice some of the prominent . 
men who are announced to participate in the pro- 
ceedings of the Canada meeting, and whose por- 
traits are given on another page of the WEEKLY. 

The British Association was established over 
half a century ago (1831), and was called into 
existence because the time had come for a new 
organization of wider influence, devoted to the 
general advancement of science. Scientific so- 
cieties and academies were already numerous, and 
successful in their way; but they were local and 
isolated, and the need began to be strongly felt 
for an association of a new type, on a broader 
basis, that should bring the widely separated cul- 
tivators of science into more intimate intercourse, 
that should act upon larger masses of the com- — 


munity, attract more educated men into the field 


of scientific labor, and gain the various important 
advantages of more comprehensive co-operation. 
In order to act with increasing power upon the 
community at large, the Association was made 
migratory, its policy being to hold its annual 
meetings, of a week’s duration, successively in 
the chief cities of the kingdom. Its main ob- 
ject was, of course, to promote the work of origi- - 
nal scientific research in its various directions, 
yet, more than any other scientific institution, it 
was intended to come into close relations with the 
people, and help to awaken a more general and a 
deeper interest in scientific subjects. The scien- 
tific labors of preceding centuries had already be- 
gun totell powerfully toward the general enlight- 
enment and the liberalization of thought, and the 
rise of the British Association was coincident 
with various growing tendencies toward popular 
improvement, with political ameliorations, with 
increasing efforts for the extension of education 
and the wider diffusion of valuable knowl 
As science had already been the most powerful 
cy in bringing about this general quickening 
of thought, it was necessary that it should adapt 
itself more perfectly to the requirements ‘of the 
times and the growing needs of a better-educated 


_public. 


Although an experiment, the British Associa. 
tion was suceessful from the start. It disavowed 


‘all intention of rivalry with older scientific so- 


cieties, and there was no jealousy of its influence 
on their part. The.abléest men.in all departments 
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of science entered cordially into its work, aud the 
most illustrious scientists of England, such as 
Buckland, Sedgwick, Whewell, Herschel, Murchi- 
son, Brewster, Airy, Lyell, Grove, Hooker, Hux- 
ley, Thomson, and Tyndall, have been among its 
presidents. It has carried out its purpose of 
giving a stronger impulse and a more system- 
atic direction to scientific inquiry, of promoting 
the intercourse of the cultivators of science, of 
securing more general attention to its objects, 
and of removing public impediments to its prog- 
ress; and so highly valued have been its method 
and its results, that associations in imitation of it 
have been organized in the United States and in 
different Continental countries. 

The British Association has had an active share 
in the scientific work of the last fifty years, in- 
comparably the most productive period in the his- 
tory of human thought. The achievements of re- 
search, the progress made in unravelling the mys- 
teries of nature, and the inventive applications of 
newly acquired power to the arts of life that have 
signalized the last half-century are among the 
 qnost brilliant triumphs of the human mind. Since 
the British Association began its work, telegra- 
phy, photography, spectrum analysis, anesthetics, 
railroads, ocean steam navigation, the telephone, 
and countless other discoveries and contrivances 
have changed the face of civilization, and borne 
splendid witness to the nobleness of the objects 
which such scientific izations are designed 
to promote. Centuries of intellectual toil in the 
direction of science had yielded but slight results ; 
but as methods and appliances were matured, and 
that more efficient co-operation of which the Brit- 
ish Association is the pre-eminent example was 
secured, there began that magnificent fruitage of 
benign results which has so profoundly affected 
the interests of modern society. 

The movement of science is not only an ad- 
vance, but a widening. It expands ideas, unifies 
knowledge, and constantly attracts new influences 
within the scope of its ever-extending activity. It 
brings its cultivators together from all couutries, 
animated by a common spirit, and devoted to com- 
mon: objects. It is thus a harmonizing and con- 
solidating agency among men, and is more and 
more becoming international] in its operations. 
The coming of the British Association ‘to Mont- 
real is thus a kind of new departure, a breaking 
away from the narrow and the local, and an en- 
trance upon a broader policy. The Montreal 
meeting is to be immediately followed by the 
_ annual gathering of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, which convenes 
in Philadelphia September 4, and many mem- 
bers of the former body are expected to be pre- 
sent at the latter meeting. We understand that 


it.is proposed to use this favorable occasion to. 


inaugurate an International Scientific Congress, 
a permanent organization to meet in different 
countries, after the plan of the International 
Medical Congress. There would be much impor- 
taut work té.do for such an association, and it is 
to be hoped that the arrangement will be carried 


out. 

The last year’s meeting of the British Associa- 
tion was held.at Southport, under the presiden- 
cy of Professor Arthur Cayley, the celebrated 
mathematician (born in 1821), who was elected 
Sadlerian Professor of Pure Mathematics in the 
University of Cambridge in 1863. He is a fel- 
low of the Royal, of the Royal Astronomical, and 
various other learned societies, and has contrib- 
uted many abstruse papers to their Transactions. 
He has been president of the Astronomical Soci- 

ety, and in 1882 received the Copley medal from 
the Royal Society for his profound mathematical 

Professor Cayley will resign the presidential 
chair at the opening of the meeting in Montreal 
to his successor, Professor Lord Rayleigh, who 
will preside at the present meeting. Several dis- 
tinguished noblemen—Prince Albert, the Dukes 
’ of Argyll and Northumberland, Lord Wrottesley, 
and others—have been presidents of the British 
Association, which has given rise to the insinu- 
ation that it had a weakness for great titles, but 
there are sound reasons for the policy. The no- 

bleman who will preside at Montreal is, however, 
not merely a lord, but-a man of distinguished 
ability, and well entitled to the honor. Lord 
Rayleigh (John William Strutt) was born No- 
vember 12, 1842, und succeeded to his father’s 
title in 1873. At Cambridge he was a brilliant 
student, and in the severe competitions attained 
the highest honors of Senior Wrangler and First 
Smith’s Prize man. He is a fellow of Trinity 
College, and also a fellow of the Royal Society. 
_ He is Professor of Experimental Physics at Cam- 
bridge, the author of various scientific memoirs, 
and of an important work on Sound. 
_ One of the interesting features of the British 
_ Association, which illustrates its sympathy with 
. popular science, is the provision it makes each 
year for the delivery of lectures by its best speak- 
ers to the citizens of the town where the meeting 
is held. Such men as Tyndall, Lubbock, Huxley, 
and Carpenter are usually called to this service, 
and this year a lecture is to be given by Dr. R. S. 
Ball, Astronomer Koyal of Ireland, on the sub- 
ject of “Comets.” © Dr. Ball was born in 1840, is 
& man of many honors, and has published much 
on mathematics, astronomy, and physical science. 
He is said to be especially attractive and tracy.as 
a lecturer, and we are glad to learn that he is to 
_ Sive a course before the Lowell Institute in Bos- 
ton. If the citizens of New York do not invite 
him to repeat them, we suspect they will. miss a 
great treat. Other similar lectures are also to be 

Sir John Lubbock, permanent trustee of the 

British Association, and its president in 1881, at 


jal.or ‘‘ Jubilee” meeting, held at. 


York, is expected to be present at Montreal. He 
18 @ man who combines in a remarkable degree 
versatility and solidity, having 
. earned distinction as a naturalist, an anthropolo- 
Gist, and a legislater. He is an acute observer, 


achieved well- 


the author of many successful works, a member 
of Parliament, an indefatigable reformer, and has 
carried through the House of Commons no fewer 
then fourteen important public measures-of the 
most diverse character. He went to a private 
school, thence to Eton, from which he was trans- 
ferred to his father’s bank in Lombard Street at 
the age of fourteen. His business is that of a 
banker, and he is at the head of an institution 
which has existed for generations. He has done 
an immense amount of work for a man of fifty. 

Another of the former presidents of the British 
Association, who presided over the meeting at 
Norwich in 1868,and who has been also presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, is Sir Joseph Hooker. 
He is director of the Kew Gardens, and the great- 
est English authority on botanical science. He 
has travelled extensively in several continents for 
the advancement of his favorite science, and has 
published various i t works upon it. He 
a early and stanch evolutionist. Born in 
1817. 

Sir William Thomson will honor the Montreal 
meeting with his presence. Like Dr. Hooker, he 
has been in this country before, and he was also 
president of the British Association at its meet- 
ing in Edinburgh in 1871. He is well known as 
a mathematician and a. physicist, and as having 
given especial attention to electrical investi 
tions. Though a practical inventor and a skillful 
experimenter, he is deep in mathematics, and 


much given to abstruse researches. He is most 


popularly known through his connection with 
submarine telegraphy, having invented the mir- 


ror-galvanometer, and the siphon-récorder, which, . 


owing to their extreme delicacy, can be worked 
by very low battery power. On the successful 
completion of the Atlantic cable in 1866 he re- 
ceived the honor of knighthood. He was born 
in Belfast in 1824, graduated at Cambridge in 
1845, and in 1846 was made Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the Uriversity of Glasgow, which 
position he still retains. He has lectured at 
Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, and is to 
give another course there in the coming autumn. 

The Rev. Thomas G. Bonney, Professor of Ge- 
olgy in University College, London, is the secre. 
tary of the British Association. He was born in 
1833, and graduated at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1856. In 1857 he was ordained, and 
for two years held a curacy in St. John’s Church, 
Westminster, but has subsequently devoted him- 
self to science, with conspicuous success as an 
original worker in geology aud petrology He is 
the author of various works, some of them theolo- 
gical, but his contributions to the proveedings of 
the Royal Society and to the principal British jour- 
nals of science have been numerous and impor- 


tant. | 

It is hardly to be supposed that the bold and, 
as it first appeared, entirely impracticable step of 
going three thousand miles to hold a meeting of 
the Association originated with its habitual man- 
agers. The credit of suggesting it belongs to 
John T. Lewis, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of On- 
tario; but the credit of carrying it through, and 
making it a practical project, is due to Captain 


Bedford Pim. For this kind of rprise Cap- 
tain Pim seems to be well aa man 
of adventure, whose career has beet upon the 


circumnavigating the globe, piercing the polar re- 
gions, and carrying on naval tions. - Quit- 
ting the ocean at length, he studied law, and in 
1874 was sent to Parliament. He has been a 
strenuous advocate of the “ Nicaragua route,” has 
published various works on geographical and kin- 
dred subjects, and is a member of several scien- 
tific societies. 

The president of the Anthropological Section 
of the British Association for the present year 
is Mr. E. B. Tylor, the distinguished author of Re- 
searches into the Early History of Mankind, Prim- 
itive Culture, and various publications on ethno- 
logical and archeological subjects. He was born 
in 1832, and early devoted himself to the study 
of the races of mankind, their history, language, 
and civilization. He is a member of the Royal 
Society, president of the Anthropological Society, 
and a high authority on the subjects to which he 
has devoted himself. | 

Professor Henry E. Roscoe is president of the 
Chemical Section. He was burn in 1833, is de- 
scended from the Roscoes of Liverpool, where he 
was educated at the High School, and subse- 
quently at University College, ‘London, and at 
Heidelberg. He was appointed Professor of 
Chemistry at Owens College, Manchester, in 1858, 
and elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 1863. 
He is the author of a book on spectrum analysis, 
and in connection with Professor Schorlemmer 
has just passed through the press a standard 
work on the subject of chemistry, in several vol- 
umes. 

Prominent in the management of the Montreal 
meeting is Dr. Thomas Sterry Hunt, the distin- 
guished chemist and geologist, who, although 


born in Connecticut and a student at Yale, be-. 


came connected with the Geological Survey of 
Canada in 1847, and is still a resident of Mont- 
real. He devoted himself to chemistry, and early 
developed original views on chemical ’ 
which anticipated some of the profound changes 
in the science which have only recently been gen- 
erally accepted. But Dr. Hunt’s main field of 


‘work has been in chemical geology, the results 
of which are to be found in an essay on the 
'“ Chemistry of the Earth” in the report 
-Smishsonian Institution for 1869, and in his ad- 


of the 


dress as retiring president of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, in 1871. 
His contributions to. European and American sci-. 
entific societies and. journals are-numerous, and 
a collevtion of them was published in 1874. _ His 


_ latest. work.is.on the Coal and 


Ohio. The importance of Dr. Hunt’s scientific 
labors is attested by many honors from learned 
bodies both at home and.abroad, 

Sir Lyon Playfair, who has figured prominetit- 
ly in British science for a generation, was born 


in Bengal in 1819. At a very early age he took 


especial interest in chemistry, and coming to Eng- 
land, studied that science under the celebrated 
Thomas Graham. In 1838 he went to Giessen 
to pursue organic chemistry under Liebig, and 
we first knew him as a translator of Liebig’s 
works into English. He was appointed Profess- 
or of Chemistry at the Royal Institution, and sub- 
sequently at the Museum of Practical Geology in 
London. At the great exhibition of 1862 he had 
charge of the department of juries, aud was in- 
trusted with the appointment of the jurors, who 
numbered upward of six hundred persons, con- 
sisting of the most eminent men in science and 
industry of all countries of Europe. Dr. Play- 
fair was elected president of the Chemical Soci- 
ety of London in 1857, and in 1858 was appoint- 
ed Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Edinburgh. He was elected a member of Par- 
liameut for the universities of Edinburgh and 
St. Andrews in 1868, and officiated as Speaker 
of the House of Commons, Professor Playfair 
has been active in the improvement of manufac- 
turing processes, in the advancement of technic- 
al education, and especially in the promotion of 
measures of public sanitation. He has written 
many scientific memoirs, and honors of all sorts 
have been showered upon him with unusual pro- 
fusion. He has recently married an American 
wife, and visits this country often. 

William Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S., was born in 
1838, and was the first Burdett-Coutts geological 
scholar at Oxford. He pursued geology, became 
connected with her Majesty’s Geological Survey 
of Great Britain in 1862, and Professor of Geolo- 
gy at Owens College in 1874. He was appoint- 
ed-in 1882 a member of the scientific committee 
of the Channel Tunnel, and intrusted with the 
geological survey of the English and French 


‘coasts for that enterprise. He is best known by 


his works on Cave-Hunting and the Early In- 
habitants of Europe, and Early Man in Britain 
and his in the Tertiary Period. He holds 
independent views on prebistoric man in Europe, 
which were brought out in a series of lectures be- 
fore the Lowell Institute in 1880. 

James Glaisher has become famous as a me- 
teorologist, especially in connection with aeronaut- 


ics. The manner in which he turned to scicn- 


tific account the results of his observations and 
experiments in his balloon voyages above the 
clouds was much appreciated in the world of sci- 
ence, and led to his election as a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1849. He has published on the 
navigation of the air, and in. 1865 was appointed 
to succeed Admiral Fitzroy in the control of the 
meteorological department of the Board of Trade. 

Dr. Edward Frankland, one of the most distin- 
guished of the English chemists, was born in 1825, 
and after studying at the Museum of Practical 
Geology, pursued his chemical education in the 
universities of Marburg and Giessen. He has re- 
ceived many honors, both English and Conti- 
nental, for his multifarious chemical labors. He 
was professor in the Royal College of Chemistry 
and in Owens College, has made many research- 
es in organic chemistry, and on the sanitary rela- 
tions of air, water, drainage, river pollution, etc. 
His public services of this kind are held in high 
esteem. 

The British Association will hold its sessions 
in MeGill University, Montreal—an institution of 
excellent repute, which it owes in no small de- 

to the eminent position of its principal, Dr. 
ohn William Dawson. Principal Dawson was 
born in Nova Scotia in 1820. He studied at the 
University. of Edinburgh, and returning home, 
devoted himself to the natural history and geolo- 
gy of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the re- 
sults of which were embodied in his work on 
Acadian Geology. He accompanied Sir Charles 
Lyell in his exploration of those regions. Among 
his numerous contributions to geological science 
is the discovery of the Hogodn canadense of the 
Laurentian limestone, the oldest known form of 
animal life. Dr. Dawson is a high authority in 
all that appertains to fossil botany. He has led 
a life of great scientific activity, making numer- 
ous explorations, contributing much to the pro- 
ceedings of learned societies, and is the author of 
many important scientific works. Besides raising 
McGill University to its present position, Dr. Daw- 
con has been Superintendent of Education for 
Nova Scotia, had the care of a normal school, 
and taken much interest in agricultural education. 
He is an excelient speaker, and has lectured a 
good deal in England and in the United States. 
He is a vigorous opponent of the theory of gen- 
eral land glaciation, and also of “extreme Dar- 
winism.” Dr. Dawson was elected fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1862, and was president of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science at its meeting held in Montreal in 1882. 
Canadian seience finds in him her ablest repre- 
sentative, and it is no doubt largely through his 
eminent influence that the British Association 
has been attracted across the Atlantic to Mont- 
real. 


SOME EVENTS OF THE RACING 
SEASON: 


Ong circumstance, or perhaps it is better to 
say one train of circumstances, must have attract- 
ed the attention of those who have regularly vis- 
ited the race-course at Monmouth Park this sea- 


son, I refer to the remarkable success: which 


Mr. has achieved with his two- 
year-old fillies bred from. imported Mortemer. 
This stallion was, until Mr. LoritLarp purchased 


him, one of the most famous horses in the French 


stud. His sovs and daughters have had many 
victories placed to their credit. The price paid 
for him by his present owner was high, but his 
“ get” has, I fancy, more than paid for the pur- 
chase.at the Monmouth meeting alone. 

’ Consider, for instance, the race for the Cham- 
pion Stallion Stakes, which was won by Mortc- 


mer’s daughter Wanda. The Champion Stallion 
Stakes, as the entries filled this year, were the 
richest ever run for on the American turf, if pri- 
vate matches are excepted. They are offered for 
two-year-old colts and fillies at $250 each, with 
$5000 added by the Monmouth Park Association 
to a subscription of $500 each by owners of stall- 
ions whose get alone shall be qualified to start. 
There were to this year’s race twenty-five sub- 
scribing owners at $500 each, making $12,500, 


and twelve competitors at $250 each, making © 


$3900. Both of these amounts, added to the 
$5000 offered by the Association, made the stakes 
worth $20;500. After deducting the various 
amounts which went to the second and third 
horses, the fat stakes of $17,500 were left to the 
owner of the winner, provided he. were also the 
owner of the stallion. 

A noble array came to the post for this race. 
E. J. Batpwin had brought from his Palo Alto 
Stable three fillies of the Grinstead strain, viz., 
Verano, Volante, and Mission Belle; of Virgil’s 
descendants there were the Dwyxr Brothers’ 
colt Richmond; Mr. Kriso’s Saltpetre acknow- 
ledged the Patera’ of Glenelg; Springbok sent 
the Clipsiana Stable’s Goano and East Lynne; 
Billet, Mr. Kexso’s Brooléwcod ; Alarm, Mr. Krrr- 
son’s Pardee; and Reform, Eachus. 
LARD was represented by Mortemer’s Wanda and 
Chimera. 


Verano, Volante, and Mission Be@le, who ore 


sented a appearance in the-black and 
red Maltese cross of the Palo Alto, were constd- 
ered dangerous competitors as they cantered past 
the stand during*the warmingup process, with 
Ike Murpny, the crack colored jockey of the 
country, on Verano. Mr. EpGar Jounson, Gov- 
ernor Hoapiy’s law partner, consented to act as 
starter for this important event. The starting 
has not been very brilliant this season at Mon- 
mouth, owing to the regular starter’s leniency. 
Mr. Jounson warned the jockeys that they would 
be severely punished for delaying the start by 
unfair means, and the warning worked like a 
charm. . The flag fell after but two breakaways. 
The bunch, excepting Pardee and Eachus, swept 
forward with a great rush. Barely a second later 
the bunch was drawn out inte a line, and it was 
seen that Mr. Ketso’s Saltpetre was ih the lead, 
with P. Loritiarp’s colors on Wanda close up to 
him, and thé Clipsiana Stable’s Goano third. As 


they went down the back-stretch, the LoriLLarpD 


cherry shot up to the KeLso red, white, and blue, 


and then showed half a length in front, Saltpetre~ 


falling back, and Goano capturing second place. 
Then Ike Murpny was seen urging Verano for- 
ward. She glided up to Goano, and dropping 
her, reached Wanda. Tlie friends of the home 
stable lost heart for a moment as the red Mal- 
tese cross of the Palo Alto flashed in the léad at 


the half-mile post, and entered the turn in front. 
But it was only a moment, for, with a grand 


burst of speed, while the rafters-rang with cheer 
after cheer, Wanda went to the front again. 


Mr. Lorn-. 


Further and farther she flew away from tlie . 


bunch. There was no reaching her. Withouta 
touch of the whip, she cantered home a*winner 
by three lengths, securing for Mr. Lortttarp the 
$17,500 stakes. Goano was second. If Wanda 
had given out, Chimera would have been ready 
to do the work. In a previous dash of three- 
quarters of a mile Goano got a lead of six lengths. 
But Chimera overhauled the colt, and beat him 
home in splendid style. 

Another event of much importance was the race 
for the Champion Stakes. In this Miss Wood- 
ford defeated Bole, Monitor, Drake Carter, and 
Freda. Miss Woodford has thus retained an un- 
broken record of success as a four-year-old. Miss 
Woodford is not only a fast racer, but a beauty. 

The mest important race of last week was that 
for the Omnibus Stakes, for three-year-olds, xt 
$100 each for starters, with $5000 added, of which 
$2500 to the winner, $1000 to the second, $1000 
to the nominator of the winner, and $500 to the 
nominator of the second. The distance was a 


mile and a half. The presence of Mr. Kirf§on’s’ 


Rataplan and Mr. D. D. Wirners’s sturdy young- 
ster the Mimi colt, insured an exciting struggle. 
When the flag fell, Rataplan got off with the lead. 
He cut out the pace, with the Mimi colt running 
second all the way to the quarter post, G. L. Lor- 
ILLARD’s Thackeray meanwhile in third place, 
Mr. Rye’s Bob Cook fourth. 
Bob Cook glided past the colt and crept up to 
the leader. By the half-mile post he was on even 
terms with Rataplan, and on the lower turn got 


his head in front, the Mimi colt running easily in. 
third place. Do what he would, Bob Cook could | 


get no further way from Rataplan than he was on 


the lower turn until near the home-stretch, where. 


he came swiftly forward. The crowd was shout- 
ing “‘ Bob Cook !” when, with the utmost ease, the 
Mimi colt galloped to the front, winning by four 
lengths. Gustav Kosse. 


A WAR CORRESPONDENT, 


An English war correspondent, Mr. Prior, states - 


On the back-stretch” 


that the principal expenses of such a journalist | 


are not his salary, but his outfit and his means 
of locomotion. He can never be sure that either 
food or drink can be obtained at the seat of war. 
In one campaign Mr. Prior took out with him 
$200 worth of canned goods alone, while saddlés, 
clothes, boots, drawing materials, and cash were 
in abundance. In the Zulu war he travelled more 


comfortably than any member of the staff of the | 


commanding general. He had five horses, and 
on the eve of the battle of Ulundi was the only 
man who had a tent. Officers in command of 


troops have no objeetion whatever to war corre- | 


spondents so long as victory perches on their ban- 
ners; but when defeat comes they. detest a war 


correspondent in proportion to his truthfulness _ 


as a narrator, making all sorts of imputations not 
only upon his accuracy, but also upon his person: 
al character. 
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SIR LYON PLAYFAIR. 
DR. JOHN WILLIAM DAWSON. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT MONTREAL—PORTRAITS OF SOME PROMINENT ._MEMBERS.—[(See Pace 552.] 
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IN THE LIONS’ DEN. 


“No, I never feel nervous,” said Cetywayo, 


; otherwise Mr. Porter, the colored man who exer- 


cises the lions at. the London Aquarium. “ You 
see, I worked my way up among animals, begin- 
ning at the smaller sorts, and going upward 
through the snakes to the lions and tigers. I 
learned my business-under an excellent man 
named Conkling. I well remember the first time 
I entered a cage af lions. There were two lions 
and one tiger. v master stood outside with his 
whip. I did not feel afraid, I was so’ used to the 
animals. Yes, of course, there i is a certain amount 
of danger. For instance, a short time gince I was 
giving a ‘ parade’ when there had beef a heavy 
storm of rain, and my foot slipped on the floor 
of the cage, which was wet. In a foinute they 
were all {pon me, and began ‘ chawing’ away at 
my leg. However, I had a ‘turn up’ with them 
with my whip, and managed to get out of the 
cage. That job laid me up in hospital for two 
months. There is not much difficulty in teaching 
lions to jump over fire. You see, they soon get 
into the way of jumping over the board, and then 
the rest is easily managed. The lion that lies 
down at the end of the cage is the quietest ; but 


he would be the worst of the lot if he saw his 
chance. 


“No, you don’t see many American negroes, like 
myself, at this business. The native Africans 
and the native West Indians are best at it, used 

as they are to live in the neighborhood of wild 
beasts. The natives of India are brave enough 
when ‘beating’ on a hunting expedition in the 


' open, but they are afraid to go into a cage with 
The great thing in keeping lions | 


in good condition is not to overfeed them. You 
will see many animals in menageries and zoold- 
gical gardens that do not look as healthy as ours 
do, though they have actually more room. The 
reason is that they get too much to eat, and no} 
enough exercise. Ten pounds of meat a day i» 
ample for anylion. Besides, you see, ours per 
form twice daily. And the work is good fof 
them. On Sundars we cut up bullocks’ livers 
for them, and that acts like medicine upon the 
animals. Yes, that cage cost a lot of money, 
You see, it closes down like a. telescope until*it 
is only three or four feet high. That tusker 
there” (pointing to the large elephant that dra 

in the cor “is a devil. He has killed thred 
keepers already, and he tried to pin me against 
rink, 
It’s bad for the nerves, and one wants them in 
good order for our business.” | 


NURSING AND “DOCTORING. 


Ir is very desirable (says the accomplished 
matron of the London Hospital to those who have 
the care of the sick) that you should have aclear 
idea of what a doctor is, and what relation you ag: 
nurses bear to him. The doctor, when called to 
a sick person, first turns his attention to finding 
out what is the matter. This may be very ob- 


_viqus, such as a broken_leg, an epileptic fit, or an 


attack of measles; or it may require a good dea 

of examining and questioning on his part. Whey 
once he has made a. diagnosis, as it is called, or 
ascertained in what way the patient is affected, 
lve proceeds .to determine a plan for the treat- 
ment of the case, and, if need be, to prevent any 
spread of disease to those about. Up to this 
point you, as nurses, have no place. In the subse, 
quent conduct of the case it will be your part tc 
efficiently carry out the doctor’s orders, and ti’ 

intelligently and carefully observe, for the pur 
pose of reporting with absolute accuracy, what 
occurs in the doctor’s absence. It is by educa» 
ting your perceptive faculties in this direction 
that you may become of such valuable assistance 
‘in aiding the cure atid alleviation of the sick. But 
important, and very important, as it is that you 
should be strictly accurate in such points, it is, 
after all, as agents in administering a system o. 

relief to the patient that you find your place, r 

the treatment of the case you have your work. 

A plan, based upon scientific principles, is aid 
down by the doctor to himself, and he intrusts 
much of the carrying out of that plan te you, 
Hence, at the outset, you see that your work is 
of no mean order, and that you are placed in ¢ 


responsible position, requiring intelligence ant. 


‘skill; that, in fact, you are the practicers of aj’ 

art, now acknowledged to be such, and which de, 
pends for much of its advancement upon yor, 
No doctor can refuse to learn of some matters 
from a nurse, for he is conscious of her greatet: 
familiarity with, and even of her greater aptitudy 
in, many details ; but he will most properly re: 

sent any interference on her part with those sub | : 
jects which are within his own sphere. Henct: 
it comes that vou have to consider the method) 

of administering relief. How to make poultices’. 

and how to put them on ; not why and when—tha, 
rests with the doctor. How best a patient may 
be made comfortable in bed, and how that bed 
may be made; not why he should go to ben nor 
how long he should remain there. 

Your work as sisters and nurses is neither to 
rival nor interfere with that of doctors; but in 
every sense to help them. Is not nursing Te) dis. 
tinctly a woman’s work chiefly because it is help- 
ing work if it is rightly done? This has been, or 
should be, the characteristic of woman’s work 
from the creation ; so it is by no means taking a 
iower standard for ourselves to acknowledge this, 
or rather to aim that it should be so, ahd I think 


in working we can not do better than keep thisidea | | 


‘in our minds. 
Scrupulously anything whieh approaches 
. to amateur doctoring, not only for your’own sake 
but for the sake of the whole nursing ‘professior 


It prejudices all who come in contact with af i 


against the education of nurses, and is ‘held in 
much contempt by all really accomplisked nurse 
as any other sort of quackery | 
practitioners. 


“the best remedy for diarrhoea. 


People. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
APPROVAL OF MEDICAL STAFF. 
G. Comstock, Physician at Good Samaritan 
Hoe rita, St. Mo. ‘*For years we have 
ag it in this hospital, in dyepeprin and nervous dis- 
eases, and as a drink during the decline and in the 
convalescence of lingeri evers. It has the unani- 
mous approval of our medical staff.” —[Adv.]} 


Tar invigorating rest of a smoke is lost if 
there is any suspicion of impurity in the tobacco. 


ie . Nature's flavorsaresooth- | 


Drugged fragrance 

ing and healthfal. Every smoker has a guarantee of un- 

a quality when he fills a pipe with Blaekwell's 
rham Long Cut, or ne it into a cigarette.—[{Adv.] 


** Rough on Rats” clears ont Rats, Mice. 15c. 
** Rough on Corns,” for Corns, Bunions. 15c. 
* Buchu-paiba,” Great Kidney and Urina 
** Kough on Cougis,” Trochesa, 15c.; Liquid, 25c. 

Rough on Toothache,” instant relief. 


SUMMER TOURS, 


Tur Eastern Railroad pamph ng Time-tables, 
Maps, Hotel-lists, and tours co me ie the White Moun- 
tains, Mount Desert, the State of Muiue, the Maritime 
Provinces, and ail the Shore, Mountain, and Lake re- 
sorts east of Boston, will be mailed free to any address 
on application to Luctvs Torrie, Gen. Pass. Agt. ” 
Boston, Mase.—({Adv.] 


FOR 
MOSQUITO BITES AND INSECT STINGS 

Use Dre. ‘lontas’ Liniment. It is simply 
marvellous, all and ex- 
tracting the poison caused by their venom. Try a 25 
cent hottie, and be that there is nothing 
like it. Larger size, 50 cents. Sold by all Druggiets. 
Depot, 42 Murray Street, New York.—{Adv.] 


Fires, roaches, ante, bed-bugs, mice, cleared 


out by on Rata.” {Ado 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
Mrs. Winst.ow’s Soornine should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 


ens the gums, aliays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
25c. a bottle. — Adv. 


Tur Exposition Universelle de l'Art Calinaire” 
awarded the highest honors to Ancostunra Birresrs, 28 


‘the most efficacious sfimulant to excite the appetite and 


digestive organs in good order. Ask for 
the genuine article, manufacturcd i Bs vy Dr. J. G. B. 
Sixcert & Sons, and beware of imitat ons.—[{Adv.} 


to keep the 


**Wells’ Health Renewer” resto 


ealth and vigor, cures dyspepsia, etc. $1.—{Adv.) 


DANDRUFF 


Is removed by the use of Cocoaine, and it stimulates 


and promotes yehe growth of the hair. Bernctts Fla- 


_voring Extracts are the best.—[Adv.] 


Laprrs who would retain freshness and vivacity, 


‘don't fail to try Wells’ Health Renewer.”—[Adv. 


C. C. Siayne, wholesale manufacturer of Sealskin 


and all leading fashionable furs, is retailing during the 


summer at lowest wholesale prices. Garments 
manufactured to order. ring and altering done. 
Far fashion book mailed free. No. 103 Prince St., N. Y. 


dv.) 


men ny, scrawny, and 


Hatrorn Savor cariches gra 
Halford Sauce—beware of 


slow in devel 
delicate, use ** Wells’ Heal 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Breakfast Goce 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more cconomi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 


admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & Dorchester, Mass. 
A Great Co tion 


That sweeps away a whole city, starts from a 
flame so small that a glass of water would cx- 
tinguish it. In like manner, the most painful 
and fatal maladies of the throat and lungs ordi- 
narily develop from small beginniugs, not difii- 
cult of cure if promptly treated with the proper 
remedy. But their progress is insidious and 
delay may be fatal. Colds and coughs lead to 
Laryngitis, Asthma, Bronchitis, Pneu- 
monia, and Consumption. The only medi- 
cine certain to cure every bronchial and pul- 
monary affection not absolutely incurable is 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


During 40 years it has steadily grown in pop- 
ular cstimation, and*is now a household reli- 
ance in many thousands of families. Parents, 
whose lives were preserved by AYER’s CHERRY 
PectTcnat when they were young, are now sav- 
ing the lives of their children with it. Leading 
physicians cxtol its virtues and prescribe it in 
their practice. Intelligent druggists everywhere 
report noteworthy curcs effected by it, within 
theif personal knowledge. 

PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


| 


Sold by all druggists. 


Catalogues, Prices & Complete Information ‘on’ application. 


E. E. SOUTHER BRO. 
Dealers in 1 IRON AND. STEEL; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Corrugated Iron for Roofing, Siting & Celling 


TA 


ral 
Sole Prop 
BRILLO 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
uenal tives, is 
ble to take, and ett at ae tation nor inter- 


feres with business 


Universally prescribed by the Facu 


ulty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Frnit Lozenge 


cereb- 


ANCLO-SWISS 


MilkFOOD 
FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS 


Recommended PHYSI- 
States 


d In- 
fants the period of Deatition. 


33 Million Tins sold in iltion Tins sold in 1883. 
SOLD BY DROGRISTS & GROCERS. 


columns of Harper’s WrEkty, Bazar, Youne 
and MaGazing, prior to this date, and 
no longer in use, will be destroyed unless claimed 
and removed before September Ist, 1884. 


hand is very large, owners are requested to send 
proofs of such as they wish returned, or to 
describe them in such a manner as to aid their 
identification. 


NONICE 70 ADVERTISERS. 


Electrotypes and cuts used in the advertising 


As the number of electrotypes and cuts on 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New York. 


June 1, 1884. : 


strengthening, easily digested, and Skin‘and with 


by the Curicura REMEptrs. 


Cleanses the blood and 
pvisonous elements, av 


stein and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and testores the Hair.; 


Cutio 
infallible Blood Parifiers and Skin 


25 cents; 
anp Curmtoat Co., 


DISEASE. 


FrRoM 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA 
lored Diseases of the Blood; 
loss of Hair, are positively cured 


Curiccura Rrso.vent, the new blood urifier 
rspiration of impurities and 

removes the cause. 

Curicura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 


Curtoura Boar, an uisite Skin Beautifier and 
uisite, from Cytiovra, is indis- 
n treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
kin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

ra Remepres are absolutel the only 


Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
P by P Porrrn Davo 


Send for to Care re Skin Dieeases.”’ 


Sold eve 
lven 


THOMAS KANE & CO. 


The Best in the World. 


RACINE BOATS 


CANOES. 


137 and 139 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


Best Stomach B 


| FTARPER’S 


JNCLAIMED MONEY.— List of 1500 Cases, 5 cts. 
Rosert Beaty & Co., Bankers, Toronto, Canada. 
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An Ideal Head, 


Fromtieptece Engraved by W. B. Crosson from the 
Painting by Guorar 


| Artist Strolis Holland—VI., 


| By Grorar H. Boveuton, A.R.A. Tilastrated by the 


Author; 


Wheat Fields of the Golumbia, 
By Ernest by A. C. Renpwoop; 


Trouville, 


By Mary Gay Hompurers. Illustrated by C. S. 


The Creat Hall of William Rufus-—il., 
By the Rev. Trrapwau.t. Illustrated ; 


! A Run Ashore pe Queenstown, 
By Wit.tam Henry Iituetrated ; 


George’ Fuller, 


By F. D. With 


_ Transcripts from Nature—XV.-XIX,, 
By Suarr. by PARSONS; 


Nature’s Serial Story-X., 
By E. P. Ror. Illustrated by Grasow and Dietman; 


| Judith Shakespeare—IX., 
A Novel. By Biaox; 
Charles Reade, 
A Personal Reminiscence. By Roprrt Bronanan. 
With Portrait from the Painting bequeathed by 
Mr. Reade to Messrs. & Bypthere ; 


The Reservoir System, 
By J. G. Pyie. With Diagrams; 


Short Stories: 


A CLOUD ON TIIE HONEY-MOON. A Comedy, 


By 
MR. HOPSON’S CHOICE. By Roser Cooxr: 


OUR ANNIE. By A Worxtne-Grer, 


Poems 


By Witt. Carirrox, Jennie P. Biartow, C. 


Dorr, C. Marsu, E. D. R. Branoiarni, 
(Omer Cone, Lavra M. Marquanp, and Louise 
Imoern Guiney; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


'e Fenno Hoffman.—An Old Scrap- Book. — 


George Augustus Sala and M. Blowitz.—The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York; 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
*Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Bs Conrting-Sticks.” — Professor Park’s Mot. — Ethan 
: Allen Discomfited by a Woman.—Greene or Greeny ? 
_—An -Easter Programme.—Bob Kyarter’s Little 


x 


- Affair.—Waking up a Conductor.— Anecdote of 


Nr. De Koven.—Anecdotes of Webster.—A Virginia 
Story.—One Reenit of a Conversion. —A Kentnckian 
Abroad.—“ He Prince to Me.”—Careful of his Eng- 
lish.—An Eccentric Minister.—“ Misther Murphy's 
Hearse.”—A Legal Poser.—“ Poor Tired Mother.” 


| HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HANPER’S MAGAZINE.............Per Year $4 0 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR @€@ 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE........ “ 2 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE 

LIBRARY (62 Nambers)......... “ 10 00 
Index to Harper’s Magazine, 1 to 60, Svo, Cloth.. 4 0 
» Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
er Canada. 


8" HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thonsand volumes, 
will be rent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square N.Y. 


Transparencies 

and all Cam 
$1.00 
Sam le 3 Sor 


Portraits of all Candi 
sam le 10c., 4 
for 2c., 1d 60c $4 
Gur, 


oz. Gc., 100 for 

rices defy competition ! 
Send for samples and ci cae. 
CAMPAIGN G 
© Barclay &t.. New York. 
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THE OLD- D. NEEDHAEN’S SONS 
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their fineness as cordial. be hed in Best Blood Purifier 
Quarts and Pints, FUNKE, Sole My). Constipation, Pies, Bend for 
urer an roprietor, Dearbeo leage. 
| @N.Y. P.o. Box 1029. — 
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THE UNEKINDEST DROP OF ALL. ‘ 


Is not always — by those who seem 
to possess it. ‘The t of corrupted 
blood may be secretly undermining the 
constitution. In time, the poison will cer- 
tuinly show its effects, and with allthe more 
virulence the longer it has been allowed 
to — thesystem. Each pimple, sty 
boil, skin disorder and sense of unnatu 

lassitude, or languor, is one of Nature’s 
warnings of the consequences of neglect. 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla 


Is the only remedy that can be relied upon, 
in all cases, to eradicate the taint of hered- 
itary disease and the —— corruptions 
of the blood. It is the only alterative 
that is sufficiently powerful to thoroughly 
cleanse the system. of Scrofulous and 
Mercurial impurities and the pollution 
of Contagious Diseases. It also neu- | 
tralizes the poisons left b 
and Scarlet Fever, and enables rapid 
recuperation from the enfeeblement and 
debility caused by these diseases. 


Myriads of Cures 


Achieved by AYER’s SARSAPARIELA, in 
the past forty years, are attested, and there 
is no blood disease, at all possible of cure, 
that will not yield to it. Whatever the 
ailments of this class, and wherever found, 
from the scurvy of the Aretic circle to the 
‘“‘veldt-sores” of South Africa, this rem- 
edy has afforded health to the sufferers — 
by whom it was employed. Druggists 
everywhere can cite numerous cases, With- 
in their personal knowledge, of remark- 
able cures wrought by it, where all other - 
treatment had been unavailing. People 
will do well to - ; 


Trust Nothing Else 


than AYER’s SARSAPARILLA. Numerous 
crude mixtures are offered to the public 
as “blood purifiers,” which only allure 
the patient with the pretense of many 
cheap doses, and with which it is folly to 
experiment while disease is ily be- 
coming more deep-seated and difficult of 
cure. Some of these mixtures do much 
lasting harm. Bear in mind that the only 
medicine that can radically purify the 
Vitiated blood is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
3 PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all d ts; price $1 


PECK & SNYDER’S 
Celebrated ‘Tennis 
BALLS and BATS. 


Our new Franklin Bat can- 
not be surpassed. Price $5.50. 
We are sole makers of the 
Regulation Ball adopted by the U. 8. N. L. T. Aseo- 
4, ciation, April 5th, 1884, and by the Intercollegiate L. T. 
"Association, May 7th, 1884. The Playing Rules of 
th complete catalogue of our popular 


goods, by ] 10c. stam 
PECK & SNYDER, 126, 128, 180 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Send six cents for re- 
ceive free, a costly box of which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

id. 


® money right away than anything else 
= a world. Fortunes await the workers abeofately 
At once address Trvz & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


TE TONIC. 


This medicine, combining Iron with pure 
vege table tonics, quickly and com 
Cures ndigestion, W ness, 
in alaria,Chilisand Fevers, 

Itis an unfalling remedy for Diseases of the 

idneys and 

It is invaluable for. Diseases peculiar to 


produce constipation 

It enriches ahd purifies the blood, stimulates 
the appetite, aids the assimilation of , Te 
lieves Heartburn &nd Belching, and stre 
ens the muscles and nerves. ty 

For Intermittent Fevers, Lassitude, Lack of 
Energy, &c., it has no equal. 

4’ The genuine has above trade mark and 
crossed red lines on wrapper. Take no other 

Made by BROWN CHEMICAL -CO., BALPINORE, 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces, 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations shonid feel grate. 
ful.”—See Medical Presa,” ** Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s | 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. The 
title “‘Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely need by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article | 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only),C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch | 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, | 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, 
WHYLAND & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO, 


“Its Table of Contents its Best Advertisement.” 


Franklin-Square 


In Two Books. Each book contains the 
Music harmonized in parts, and the words of Two 
Hundred Favorite Songs or Hyinns for Schools and 
Homes, Nursery and Fireside, with much ee 
reading matter. Same size and shape as [larper’s 
+ Monthly Magazine. Price of paper editions: 

No. 1, 160 pages, 40 cts.—No. 2, 176 pages, 50 cts. 
' Cloth editions, $1.00. For contents of either book, 
see Harpes’s M ine for April, 1884, or address the 
Publishers. Order by mail, or through your nearest 
Bookseller or Newsdealer, as may be convenient. 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 


CAMPAIGN GOODS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Complete suit sent 
special presto 
clubs. Illustrated ce lis 
A. @. SPALDING & BROS., 
_ MANUFACTURERS, 
108 MADISON STREET, CHICACO. 


PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 
EXETER, N. H. 
THE 1024 YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 10th. 

FOR CATALOGUE, APPLY TO THE SECRETARY. 


9 
Made of Steel. Make tren -ndous report. Perfectly 
safe. U. 8. Cannon Primers, 33.00 a 100 
Cannon and Gun Circular. Add 


Song Collection. | 


ress 
J. H. JOHNSTON'S Guw Works, Pirrssvre, Pa. 
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MY DEAR MONOPOLY GOULD, 


If you help me to get in, I see various channels in which I know I can be useful to you. 
Very hastily and sincerely your friénd, P. K. 


TOILET POWDER. 


invisible, 
impalpable, 
SPECIAL 7. adherent. 
RICE POWDER | 
PREPARED 


WITH BISMUTH 
by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 4p 


9, RUE DE LA Parx, Parts. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


THE WAR VOLUMES 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


Are now entirely out of print and the plates have 
been destroyed. 


We would call the attention of thoee who have not 
the files of Harper’s Weekly during the War to 


Harper's Pictorial History 
of the Rebellion, — 


Same size pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the 
illustrations that appeared in Harper’s Weekly during 
the War. | 
2 vols. Price, delivered, free of express 
charges: Cloth, $14; Half Turkey Morocco, 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


Me NELL BROS., 
113 Dearborn St., Chicago, Fll.; 
744 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


wee ts , Modeling and Portraiture. 
ORATORY. an 
OM EB. Elegant accommodations for 500 lady stu 


ents 

ALL TEIRM begins lith. Beautifully lld 
Calendar free. Address &. TOURJER. 

SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Me. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 


We are not interested in nor responsible for any 


| contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 


Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


% Hygienical 
| Preparations 
for 


”q)* the Teeth and the Month. 
8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 


New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Strect. | 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. \, 


Georgia Scenes. By-a Native Georgian. Illustrated. 
20 cents. 


Matrimony. By W. E. Nore. 2 cents. 

A Fair Maid. By F. W. Romxeox. 20 cents. 
Lancelot Ward, M. P. By 20 cents. 
Venns’s Doves. By Ipa 20 cts. 


Lucia, Hugh, and Auother. By Mrs. J. H. Neepece. 
20 cents. 


**T Say No;” or, The Love Letter Answered. By 
20 cents. 


A Perilous Secret. By Cuanies Reade, 20 cents. 
My Dncats and My Danghter. 20 cents, 

Godfrey Helstone. By M. Crark. 20 cts, 
A Fair Country Maid. By E. Byrene. 20 cts, 
In the West Counntrie. By May CromMELiIn. 20 cents. 


John Holdsworth, Chief Mate. By W. Russe... 
20 cents, 


The Way of the World. By D. Curwtie Murray. 
20 celts. 


SP Hanrer & Baoruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to ang part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

Catratouur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


eis Send 1 cent. 


T . 
FOLSOM, 108 Shambere 1. 
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